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ABSTRACT 

A Study examined the organization and implementation 
of Job Training Partnership Actv (JTPA) programs at the state and 
local levels. Data for the study were obtained from a questionnaire 
given to JTPA program administrators in the 50 -States, the 
territories, and -the District of Columbia. In addition, the 
Government Accounting Office (GAO) visited 15 local service delivery 
areat in 8 States. Data pertaining to th^e following areas" of |>rogram 
design and implementation were collected and analyzed: State and 
local delivery systems. State councils, State administrative 
agencies, servica delivery area ( SDA)^ designations , State 
coordination, membership of local private industry councils (PICs), 
SDA grant recipients and administrative entities, groups targeted for 
servicja, *client selection, supportive services and needs-based 
payments, trai*ning and service contracts, and program evaluation, 
(This report includes 21 tables of data as well as appendixes 
detailing the following: types of SDAs visited, JTPA Title* II-A 
allocations f or *the firs^ nine months of the program, States and SDAs 
visited, and the verbatim comments ol the Department of Labor 
regarding the GAO' s evaluation of JTPA implementation.) (MN) 
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To the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives , 

This report- is the first of a series on the Job Training . 
Partnership Act progrart/. It provides an overview of the program 
and information on how it is being organized and implemented at 
the state and local level. Later studies that we plan to^ under- 
take wiTl focus on specific •aspects of how the progrW is being 
carried out and the results being achiteved . . 1 

This study was undertaken pursuant to sectiob 16^(b)(l)(B) 
of the Job Training Partnership Act which' authorises the Comp- 
crol^ler General to conduct investigations of the use of such 
funds to insure compliance with the provisions of the act. ^ 

^We are sending copies 'of this report to the Secretary of 
Labor'; the Director, Office of Management ^nd Budget; and other 
interested parties. ^ < 




Acting Comptroller General 
y< of the United States 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL'S JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT: 

REPORT TO THE CONGRESS • INITIAL IMPLEMENTATION. OP 

. program' FOR DISADVANTAGED 

^ V YOUTH, AND ADULTS ^ ' - 



DIGEST ]^ 

The Job Training Partnership Act o| 1982 sue- *^ 
ceeded.the Gomprfehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA), the nation's largest employment and 
job training^ program. The new act shifted major 
job training' program responsibilities fn^iti the 
U.S. .Department 6f -Labor to state governors and, 
at the same time, made business and ijidustry 
(the private sector) a partner in" the planning, 
'administration, and over^igKt of the program at 
bbth the i?tate and. local le.veX. The program 

' b^gan operating on October 1, 1983, after a 
1-year transition period, durirj^g which state 
local delivery systems '.*ere organized. The pr<>- 
gram provides job training and other employment. ' ^ 

i services, such as placement, to unskilled and- 

economically disadvantaged individuals who need ^ 
training to obtain^ employment. " 

This report provides. the Congress information' on 
the Job -Training Partnership Act program .and how 
it is being organized and implemented by the 
•states nationwide and by selected service deliv- 
ery are^s at the local level. This descriptive 
baseline data should assist the dongress in its 
oversight of the act. t 

GAO foclised on title II-A-, which provides for . 
training economicaUy disadvantaged persons and 
is the largest of the act's programs in, terms 
of numbers of participants and funding. Fund- • 
ing for the act's initial 9-month, period was 
$2.8 billion, including $1.4 billion for 
title II-A. GAO gathered. 'data during the period 
October 1981 through February 1984. GaO met 
,with Labor program officials in Washington, 
D.C., and four regional offices and coordinated^ 
with other organizations conducting studies or • 
otherwise interested in the Job Training Part- 
nership Act program. GAO used a questionnaire, ^ 
to survey all 50 states, the territories, and 
the District of Columbia. In addition^ GAO 
visited 15 local service delivery areas ift ' 
California, Florida, Indiana, Ohio, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, South Carolina, and Nevada. 

» 
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STATE AND LOCAL DELIVERY SYSTEM 

To , implement the program, each governor had to 
appoint a State Job training Coordinating Coun- 
cil, to coordinate training programs with other 
human services and economic development pro- 
grams, select a state .agency to ai^minister thfe 
program, and divide the state into service 
delivery areas. Within. each service g livery 
area, local elected officials appointed a pri- 
vate industry council, v^hich had to be approved 
by the governor. The local elected officials 
and the private industry council togetlier desig- 
nated" a local entity as the recipient of ^he 
state grant and a local program administrative 
entity. The latter may be the same or a differ- 
ent entity as trie grant recipient. 

The loca; private industry councilr in agreement 
with lr:;al elected officials, must prepare an^ 
annual plan for providing disadvantaged adults 
and youth v^th the 'employment and trailing' serv- 
ices authorized by title II-A of the act; the 
plan must be approved by the governor.. The • 
local council has primary responsibility for 
letting local program policy. (See p. 2.^ 

Each state retains i2 percent of its title II-A 
allocat*iqn for state programs and administrative 
c<?sts. .The Qther 78' percent goes to service 
delivery areas for local programs. (See p. 17.) 
The new program emphasizes training by requir- 
ing-, as a general rule, that each service deliv- 
ery area spfendat least 70 percent of its funds 
on tra.^ining and no more than 15 percent on ad- 
ministration. Administrative costs and partici- 
___pant support costs (needs-based payments and< 
services, sucli as transportfjtion and child care) 
together cannot exceed" .30 percent. Consistent • 
with this emphasis, the act requires that Labor 
establish national performance standards rela»-ed * 
to increases in participants' employment and 
earnings and reductions in their welfare depe. d- 
ency» ^ 

' STATE COUNCILS ■ ' 

Generally, ^ governors appointed State Job Train- 
ing Coordinating Councils in accordance with 
the law's requirements that one-third of the • 
members come from business and industry, at 
least 20 percent from state government, at least 



20 percent from local government, and at least 
20 percent from the general sector, including 
organized labor and local education agencies. 

«• 

The average council had 32 members. Most pri- 
vate sector representatives were business 
owners or chief executives, indicating in- 
volvement from a high level "within ,the busi- 
ness, community . (See pp. 6 to 12.) 

STATE ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 

Governors usually selected one agency to ad- 
minister all Job Training Partnership Act 
funds. This agency in 49 states" ( including 
the territories and the District of Columjpia) 
wa§ either the same agency which had adminis- 
, tQred the state's CETA program or a reprgan- 
ize<^ successor-to tha"*t ageridy. (See pp. 12 
and 13.) 

egRVICE DELIVERY 'pd^A DESIGNATIONS 

iW general-, the process for dividing t)?le^state 
into service delivery ;areas resulted in 594 
service^ areas compared to 470 under CETA. 
Almost 50 percent of the service delivery 
area4 were composed of multicounty areas. 
Eleven states had formed single statewide 
s^rvt^^^areas, and 13, in addition to having 
some local service delivery areas, had 
bafllance-of-state service areas (large geo- 
graphical areas not divided into local service 
delivery areas and typically administered by 
the state). (See pp. 13 to 17.) 

STATE COORDINATION 

The act reqiKLred states to plan for coordinat- 
ing program Activities with related state and 
local progr'dms to achieve a comprehensive in- 
tegrated service delivery system. In 44 
states, the agencies responsible for adminis- 
tering tl^e Job Training Pa;:tnership Act re- 
ported they 'had made agreements for coordinat- 
ing services with at least one obhec human 
services program. About half of t^e states, 
however, had no agreements, either formal or 
informal, with agencies responsible for such 
programs as secondary education, vocational 
training, public employment servixie, and eco- 
nomic development. GAO's data were collected 
early in the program, when numerous program- 
matic activities and decisions occupied the 



attention of program officials and when coordi- 
nation efforts may not have received high prior- 
ity. Such efforts, however, should evolve over 
time if the coordination envi^ipned by the act 
is to occur. (See pp. 19 to 23.) 

MEMBERSHIP OF LOCAL PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY COUtJCILS 

Generally, the private industry councils for the 
15 service delivery areas GAO visited met the 
law's requirements that a majority of the mem- 
bers come from the private sector and include' 
representatives from local education agencies, 
organized l^bor, rehabilitation agencies, 
community-based organizations, economic develop- 
ment agencies, and the public employment serv- 
ice. Almost 70 percent of the private sector 
members were owners, chairpersons, presidents, 
or vice presidents in their businesses, indicat- 
ing involvement from a high level Within the 
business community. (See pp. 26 to 28.) 

SERVIC E DELIVERY AftEA GRANT RECIPIENTS 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITIES 

The National Alliance of Business (an independ- 
ent. nonJ)rofit, business-oriented corporation 
with which Labor has contracted to provide 
training and technical assistance to service 
delivery areas) surveyed service delivery areas 
nationwicTe in late 1983^ to gather organizational 
data. According to its survey, in about 65 per-, 
cent of all service delivery areas, local gov,- 
ernments were selected as grant recipients, in 
10 of the 15 service delivery areas visited by 
GAO, local government units were selected as 
grant recipientj. Officials at these 10 areas 
said that the selection was influenced by the 
provision in the act that grant recipients are 
responsible for repaying disallowed costs aris- 
ing from audits and iocal governments have the 
ability to repay si3Ch liabilities. 

Service delivery areas usually selected their 
grant recipients to also be tfieir. administrative 
entities. According to the Alliance, about 81 
percent of the service areas chose the same 
entity to play both roles. (See pp. 28 to 30.) 
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GROUPS TARGETED FOR SERVICE 



Nationally, high school dropouts and welfare 
recipients were most frequently targeted as 
priority groups. According to the Alliance, 
75 to nearly 80 percent of all service delivery 
areas targeted dropouts and welfare recipients, 
both of which are cited in the act as priority 
groups. 

Youth, in general, are a priority under the act. 
Each service delivery area must spend at least 
40 percent of title II-A funds on youth. Six of 
the 15 service delivery areas GAO visited were 
confident of meet;ing the requirement. Other 
service delivery areas were unsure of whether 
they could institute youth programs Jarge enough 
to spend 40 percent of title II-A funds. (See 
pp. 30 to 33.) 

CLIENT SELECTION 

Some concern has been expressed in the employ- 
ment and training community that the act may in- 
fluence service delivery areas to enroll persons 
needing only limited employment and training 
assistance rather than those needing more exten- 
sive assistance. They believe this practice 
results, in inequitable treatment among those who 
cjre eligible. The act, however, does not prohi- 
bit such a practice. Because of the newness C)f 
the program at the time of its review, GAO did 
not collect data which would, allow a determina- 
tion that the practice existed or that it would 
be equitable. However, GAO collected data on 
service delivery area selection met^iods to de- 
termine if they w^uld facilitate such a prac- 
tice. GAO found examples of how service deliv- 
ery area selection methods can be used to select 
both participants needing only limited employ- 
ment and training assistance and those needing 
more extensive assistance. (See pp. 33 and 34.) 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES. AND 
NEEDS-BASrD PAYMENTS 

As a general rule, administrative and partici- 
pant support costs together cannot exceed 
30 percent of a service delivery area's funding. 
Assuming a service delivery area spends 15 per- 
cent of its funds on administrative activities, 
it is then limited to 15 percent for participant 



support costs. Three of 15 service delivery 
areas GAO visited budgeted 15 percent for par- 
ticipant support, and the othjr 12 had budgets 
ranging from 2 to U percent^ 

The supportive services most often plrovided were 
transport t ion and child caro." Ten of the 15 
service delivery areas offered needs-based 
payments *^ch varied from $2 'a day for all 
classrocnn training participants in one service 
^eliva^ area; $45 a week for classroom training 
pariUi^ipants with poverty level" incomes in an- 
other area? and $30 a week for, all participants 
receiving public assistance in yet another area. 
(See pp. 34 to 38.) ^ , 

TRAINING AND SERVICE CONTRACTS 

In the 15 service delivery areas visited by GAO, 
92 percent of the 387 service providers also had 
furnished services under CETA, The type of 
entity most frequently awarded contracts "was 
the community-based organization, a private^ ' 
nonprofit organization representative of the 
community or a significant segment of the com- 
munity. Such organizations received -over 
36 percent of the contract awards. Classroom 
skills training and on-the-job training wfere 
the primary services for which contracts were- 
awarded — together accounting for over half the 
awards. (See pp. 39 to 42.) 

P ROGRAM EVALUAT ION 
i ~ 

The Job Training Partnership Act requires that 
Labor establish performance standards to measure 
whether job training .programs increase partici- 
pants' employment and earnings and reduce their 
welfare dependency. Labor has established per- 
formance standards which focus on the economic 
status of participants immediately after termi- 
nation. In addition, Labor is .in the process of 
developing st'andarus for measuring how much the 
program enhances participants' long-term 
economic independence. Labor plans to issue 
such standards for the program year which starts 
July 1, 1986. 

Labor's performance standards are? based on na- 
tional averages which were achieved in adult and 
youth CETA programs. Each state is permitted to 
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adjust these national averages because local 
economic, demographic, and programmatic condi- 
tions found in each service delivery area may 
vary from the national average. The adjusted 
standards for each delivery area become the 
measures of its performance. States are per- 
mitted to design and use different methods to 
adjust performance standards. Although the act 
does not require comparisons of performance be- 
tween states, consistency in the method of ad- 
justing the standards would allow such compari- 
sons. (See pp. 48 to 55.) 

AGENCY COMMENTS 

Labor expressed concern that GAO's statements 
contained implied deficiencies regarding the 
degree of program coordination occurring at the 
state level , the use of participant selection 
practices by some service delivery areas that 
could focus training resources on applicants 
with the highest relative job skills, and the 
extent to which characteristics data were being 
collected on all eligible applicants. 

GAO revised its report to recognize that coordi- 
nation may not* have occurred initially in the 
program, but may as it evolves;, to emphasize 
that targetiflg an^ group among those eligible is 
not contrary to the law; and to remove the im- 
plication that comprehensive participant data 
are required. 

Labor also provided ^suggested clarification and 
technical modifications which were incorporated 
in the report, where appropriate. Labot's com- 
ments and GAO's analysis of them are discussed 
in more detail in the report and in appendix IV. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 



The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) was signed into law 
on October 13, 1982. Following a 1-year transition period, dur- 
ing which state and local delivery systems were organized, JTPA 
replaced the Comprehenfeive Employment and Training Act (CETA) aS 
the nation's primary federally funded employment and training 
t)rogram on October 1, 1983. Administered by the Department of 
r.abor, JTPA provides job training to unskilled and economically 
'Usadvantaged individuals who need training to obtain employ- 



JTPA is similar to CETA in that it provides job training 
and employment assistance primarily through locally based deliv- 
ery systems. For the most part, however, JTPA^ dif f.er« markedly 
from CETA. U.ilike CETA it establishes a partnership between the 
private and public sectors over all aspects of local policy- 
making, planning, administration, and program operations. 
Furthermore, it allows these private and public partnerships to 
make fundamental decisions on how to administer JTPA funds and 
on what types and mix of services to provide. Other key differ- 
ences of JTPA include 

— reducing Labor's role b]^ shifting many administrative 
and oversight functions to states, 

— requiring that most funds be spent on training rather 
than administration and participant suppprt services, and 



JTr-A consists of five titles. Title I establishes the 
state and local service delivery system and addresses general 
program and administrative issue'?. Title II authorizes funding 
and establishes requirements for two programs — a year-^'ound 
traininq program for disadvantaged adults and youth (title 
Tl-A) and a summer youth program (title II-B). Title III pro- 
vides for a separate, state-administer«d employment and training 
program for dislocated workers (those who have lost their jobs 
because of plant closings or major work force reductions and are 
unlikely to return to their previous industry or occupation). 
^TLtl,e TV establishes funding and requirements for federally ad- 
min i'stered activities, such as Job Corps and programs for Native 
Americans. And lastly, title V contains miscellaneous provi- 
sions ami changes to training related activities in other fed- 
'2rnl programs, Including state employment service agencies and 
the Work Incentive program. 
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The vJTl^A program operates on a 2-yea*. planning Gycle. Each 
state and service delivery area (SD\) is required to prepare a 
2~year plan describing its JTPA programs and activities over 2 
program years. ^ The act, however, initially allowed SDAs to 
plan. only for the 9-montK period, October 1,^ ^983^ to June 30, 
1984. The first full 2"year planning cyale'be^a> on July 1, 
1984, The first program year, July 1, 1984, to June 30, 1985, 
is referred to as program year 1984. " 

Funding for the initial 9--mon^h period of JTPA totaled 
about $2.8 bullion. •OiT' this amount approximately $1.4, billion 
wasVfor title' II-A, $725 million for title II-B, $94 million for 
title III, and $560 million for title IV federally administered 
programs. The administration'' s budget for the program year end- 
ing June 30, 1985, is over $3.6 billion. 

THE STATE AND L OCAL DELIVERY SYSTEM 

/ 

The administration of JTPA is the responsibility of the 
state governors who s'^are their authority with a State Job 
Training Coordinating Council that they appoint. The council's 

■ overall functions are to plan, coordillate, and mopitor state em- 
ployment and training programs. The governors, based on recom- 
mendations by the state council, divide their states into SDAs 

..through which job training services are delivered. SDAs may in- 
clude the entire state or one or more units of local government. 

Each SDA must have a private industry council vPIC), con- 
sisting of local, business leaders — who are to make up f majority 
of the membership — and represeht;.atives of educational agencies, 
organized labor, rehabilitation agencies, community-b^sed 
organizations (CBOs), economic development agencies, and the 
public employment service. Appointed by the .chief local elected 
officials, the PICs provide overall policy guidance and over- 
sight in partnership with these local officials. In addition, 
the PICs, in accordance with agreements with the chief elected 
officials, determine procedures for developing a job training 
plan and selecting a grant recipient and an organization to 
administer the plan. 

OBJECTIVES, SCOPE, AND METHODOLOGY 

Because of the magnitude and importance of the JTPA program 
to the federal government's employment an^ training efforts and 
because of the interest expressed by the Congress, we undertook 
a review of the state and local delivery systems which had been 



^A program year begins on July 1 and ends on June 30 of the 
following year. 
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organized during the 1-year transition period and implemented in 
October 1983. The objectives of our study were (1) to learn how 
the vTTPA program operates and to build a solid knowledge base 
needed in the future to carry out our oversight responsibilities 
provided in the act and (2) to provide the Congress with infor- 
mation on how thefsTate--. and SDAs were organizing and implement- 
i»ng their JTPA programs. 

concentrated oui^ efforts primarily on state and local 
delivery systems established under title I and on the title II-A 
program for disadvantaged youth and adults, which is the largest 
of the^ several programs authorized under JTPA in terms df the 
numbc^i? of participants* and amount of funding. 

We gathered state-level information through a questionnaire 
mailed to 43 states, the District of Columbia, and the 6 terri- 
tories. All of these entities responded to our questionnaire. 
We also visited the seven otl?ter sta'.es and obtained th6 ques- 
tionnaire information throurgh interviews with, state officials 
and a review of program records. The seven" states visited--- 
Florida, Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nevada, Ohio, and 
South Carolina— were selected to attain some measure of geo- 
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to states selected by other organizations. Moreover, South 
Carolina was selected because it is a single, statewide SDA. 

For each state, we obtained information on the makeup and 
structure of its/coordinati^ng councils and administrative agen- 
cies, coordinat/on requirements and program activities, SDA des- 
iqnations, man/gement information systems (MISs), pl-ns for 
biennial financial and compliance audits, and pr^ram monitoring 
and evaluation. 

*We visited two SDAs, in each state selected, except for 
South Carolina, which is a single, statewide SDA. Although we 
<Ud not visit state officials in California, we visited -two SDAs 
in that state because of the size of its program— it ranks first 
in population and in JTPA funding and contains the most SDAs 
(50)— and to provide wider geographic coverage. We did not 
visit the Californifei state JTPA administrative agency because it 
had already been selected for visits by two other study groups. 

While our sample of SDAs visited was limited— 15 of 594 
SDAs— we were able to supplement our data, for the most part, 
with comprehensive data developed in a study conducted by the 
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National Alliance of Business (NAB).^ fhe NAB s-tudy, 3 which 
qatbered information on PIC and SDA activities nationwide, was 
conducted in September and October 1983 using a structured tele- 
phone . interview, consisting of 74 questions. It included 583 of / 
the 594 SDAs. 

Our SDA visits were undertaken' for the purpose of better 
understanding how the JTPA prbgram was operating at the SDA 
level. ^ At each of the SDAs visited, we interviewe.d JTPA program • 
officials and reviewed documents ' and ' records to obtain informa- 
.vtion on the SDA designation process; PIC structure and member- 
/ship; grant ^recipient and administrative entity data; applHcant 
and participant assessment; participant servicers provided; coor- 
dination, monitoring ,. and evaluation plans; and MIS. Appen- 
dix nr. contains a list of the SDAs visited. 

We also met with Labor program offici^als in Washing-||aa , 
D.C., and at the Labor regional offices in Atlanta, BostSJl 
Philadelphia, and San Francisco, who had oversight " responsibil- 
ity for the states \^e visited. We reviewed pertinent rfegislA^ 
tion, including ^the legislative history of JTPA, and Labor r^u- 
lations and Ipulletins. 

We coordinated our study with other organizations conduct- 
ing studies or otherwise interested in the JTPA program, • includ- 
ing Labor, NAB, the National Commission for Employment Policy, ' . 
the National Governors' Association, and the National Associa- 
tion of Counties. 



Our fieldwork was conducted during October 1983 to February 
1984. We provided congressional briefings in April 1984 based 
on a preliminary analysis of the data collected and completed 
our analysis in August 1984. Our review was done, in accordance *v 
with generally accepted government audit standards. 
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2nAB is an independent, nonprofit, business-oriented corporation 
working in partnership with government to promote business ac- 
tivities associated with the employment and training of the 
disadvantaged. Under a contract with Labor, NAB provides 
training and technical assistance to SDAs and the business 
sector to improve JTPA training programs and to increase busi- 
n< ss support and involvement in JTPA. 

^ An Overview of the New Job T r aining System, Sugvey Report I , 
National Alliance of Business, January 1984. 
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Th,is report provides an overview of the JTVa program and 
rmation on how -it is h^nq organized and iufpleraented at the 



the first 
Later 



infor . . , ^ 

state and 'local level. It contains the results from 
of a series of studies we plan to undertake on JTPA. 
studies will focus on specific aspecti.3 of how the program is 
being carried out and the results being achieved. 
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CHAPTER 

STATE JTPA PROGRAM 0RGANIZATi6n 

Under JTPA, >the major state-level responsibilities are 
borne by tVfie governor "and the State Jo^o Training Coordinating 
Councic, whiclH is appointed by the governor. Among .other 
things, the governor designates local SDAs, certifies local 
PICs, allocates title II-A funds to SDAs, approves local train- 
ing plans, prescribes adjustments to Labor's performance stand- 
ards, determines use of special title II-A funding for state 
education agencies and older worker programs, designates the 
state agency(s) responsible for' administering JTPA, and submits 
^ annually to Labor a 2-year coordination and social services 
pLa^i describing resource usage. The state council advises the 
governor how to best fulfil these responsibilities. This chap-. 
* te,r describes how the states were carrying out their responsi- 
bilities daring the initial 9-mbnth period. 

Our review showed that; 

' — With minor exi^eptions, the governors had appointed state 
councils in accordance with the composLtion requirements 
of the acb. 

4 

— Governors typically selected one state agency, usually 
one witV\ labor-type functions or with employment and 
training responsibilities, to administer all JTPA funds. 

— The SDA designation process proceeded/ for the most part, 
p wichout major problems. 

— States' approaches to implementing state education coor- 
dination and older worker programs varied. 

— JTPA administrative agencies in most states had begun 
entering into coordination agreements with some programs, 
but many had not yet entered into such Agreements with 
secondary education, vocational training, or public 
assistance agencies^. 

STATE COUNCILS 

The state council, although given broad responsibilities, 
serves in an advisory capacity, with all its plans and decisions 
subject to the governor's approval. The council may not operate 
nrograms or provide services directly to program participants; 
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however, tVie council may h're professional-, technical, and 
clerical personnel to carry out its functions.^ 

• 

' Al though, the governor appoints the state council members, 
the act specifies membership composition and requires that the 
chairperson, designated by the governor, be a nongovernmental 
rpember. The memtftership must be 

— one-third from business and industry (private sector)? 2 

— at least 20 percent from the state legislature and state 
, agencies r 

— at least 20 percent from local* government units or con- 
sortia of local government units? and 

— atit least 20 percent from a general sector consisting of 
the eligible population, general public, organized labor, 
CBOs, and local education agencies. 

The act doa« not specify requirements for the size of the coun- 
cil, minc/rity or female membership, or the size of business rep- 
resented HJi;^ the private sector members. 

We found that governors generally had appointed members to 
state councils th^t met the act's membership requirements. At 
the time of our fieldworl?, all 57 councils met the requirement 
that one-third of their membership come from the private sec- 
tor. ^ However, 5 councils had members from state government 
constituting less than the required 20 percent, 10 councils had ' 
less than 20 percent of their members from local governments. 



^The state council's specific functions include recommending a 
state coordination anfi special services plan, proposing SDA 
geographical boundaries, planning the use of funds not directly 
allocated to SDAs by formula, providing management "guidance and 
program review, advising the governor on SDA job training plans 
submitted for approval, and reviewing and commenting 9n state 
employment service plans. 

^Private sector members must be owners, chief executives, or 
chief operating officers of private, for-profit employers and 
major nongovernmental employers, such as heal-th and educational 
Institutions, or other executives of such employers who have 

' substantial management or policy responsibility. 

-^In cit'ing statistics on responses to our questionnaire, the 
50 states, the District of Columbia, and the 6 territories are 
referred to collectively as states. 
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and 5 councils had 'less than 20 percent of their membership 
coming from the general sector. 

State councils ranged in size from a low of 1] members in 
Montana to a high of 52 in South Carolina and Arkansas. Total 
membership for the 57 councils was 1,740. The average council 
consisted of 32 members. As shown in table 1, about 37 percent 
of the council members were from the private sector, 22 percent 
were from state government, 19 percent from local government, 
and 23 percent from the gercal sector. 

v^Itl^ total, 636 private sector volunteers were serving on 
state' councils . Owners and chief executives comprised over 
one-half of the private sector members, indicating significant' 
involvement from a high level within the business community. 
Members from CBOs and organized labor each comprised over 
one- fifth of the 'general sector members. 

\ 
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Table 1 



Membership of State Job Training' goordinating Cou n cils 



1 

Type member 


Percent 
of all 
members 






Owner 


10 . 1 


Chief e?cecutive-prof it 


9.5 


Chief executive-nonprofit 




Other executive-profit 


14,3 


Other executive-nonprofit 


0.9 

— : : 


^ 

Total from this sector 


36. 6 


QTATF nnVRRNMKNT SECTOR 




Legislature 


6.2 


Ageti .:y/orqanization 


14.8 


Other 

_ 


0.9 




Total from this sector 


21 .9 


t/x^XTj government sector * 




, — ~ ^ ^ 

Siugle unit 


13.5 


Consortium of units- 


4.3 


Other 


0.9 


Total from this* sector 


18.7 




~ 


El ig ible population 


2.7 


General public 


3.3 


Organ 1 zed labor 
• 


K 1 
!D • L 


CBO 


5.1. 


Local educational agency 


5.5 


Other 


1 . 1 


Total f-rom this sec^^or 


22. B 


TOTAL MFIMBKRS 


100.0 
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As shown in table 2, most state council chairpersons came 
from private, for-profit businesses. Over 70 percent were 
either business owners, presidents, chairpersons, or vice presi 
dents fn their businesses. Chairpersons most often came from 
manufacturing businesses (19 percent) or finance/ insurance/real 
estat : (19 percent), and about 53 percent of the chairpersons 
came from businesses or organizations with more than 500 em- 
ployees. • 

I ' Table i 

State Council Chairperson Characteristics 



Number^ Percent 

i 

Type orqanizat ion : 

Private, for-profit business^ 50 88 

t^nprofit, nongovernmental employer 5 9 

Othert> 2 3 



Total 57 100 



Chai/person* s role : 

Owner 16 28 

.* President or chairperson 13 23 

'Vice president 12 21 

Plant manager 1 2 

*» ' Department director . 2 3 

Administrator 2 3 

0:her 11_ 20 

Total 57 100 

Type business /orqanizat ion : 

, Manufacturing 11 19 

Wholesale , retail 7 13 

Health care, social work, law, education 3 5 

Finance, insurance, real estate 11 ^ 19 

Transportation, utilities 6 11 

Mining, construction 3 5 

Hospitality/entertainment 2 3 

Other 14 _25 

Total I ' 57 100 

Size of business/organization: 

Large (over 500 employees) 30 53 

Small (500 or fewer employees) 25 44 

other^ 2 3 



Total 57 100 



''^In the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, the state 
council is chaired by an executive committee of three persons, 
one representing each of the constitutional governments. 

^^Two chairpersons were retired* 
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Most state councils, rather than hiring their own staff, 
relied on staff of the state JTPA administrative agency. Only 
15 councils, had staff reporting exclusively to the couhc^il, and 
in at least one instance, the staff actually were state admini- 
strative agency employees assigned to the council. For these 
15 councils, the number of full-time equivalent staff ranged 
from 1 in New Hampshire and New Mexico to 12 in Florida, New 
^Jersey, and New York. The average council staff comprised about 
five members. 

As shown in table 3, 52 state councils plan to hold regu- 
larly scheduled meetings at least quarterly. 

Table 3 



Planned Frequency of State Council Meetings 





Number of 


Percent of 


Frequency ^ 


states 


states 








Monthly 


16 


28 


Bdmonth}.y 


16 


28 


Quarterl'y 


20 


35 


Semiannually 


2 


3 • 


Annually 


1 


2 


As necessar'y 


1 

a. 


2 


Undecided 


r X 


2 


Total 


57 


100 



Forty-two states permit alternates to attend council meet- 
ings in place of regular members, and 22 of the 42 allow alter- 
nates to cast votes. 

The actual level' of activity by council members may not be 
reflected by the planned frequency of regular council meetings. 
Some councils have set up subcommittees, sortie of which meet more 
frequently than the full council. Examples of the various func- 
tions on which these subcommittees focus appear in table 4. 
Some subcommittees focus on only one area, while others may 
focus on several areas. ' 
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Table 4 



SubcoiTmittees Frequently Formed by State Councils 



J 



Subcommittee focus/ function 



Number of 
states 



Executive committee 
Fiusiness/ economic development 
Job training 
Education coordination 
Human services coordinAtiofi 
Performance standards /monitor ing/ 



40 
9 
14 
16 
15 



evaluation 
Tiabor information 
Job training ^plan review 
Communications /marketing 
Dislocated workers 
Youth ) 



35 
10 
21 
12 
11 
9 



STATE JTPA ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 

In riiost states, we found that the governor designated one 
agency to administer all JTPA funds. However, governors in 
three states designated two "administrative entities, each 
responsible for, or sharing responsibility for, the different 
fundina allocations identified in the act* For example, the 
P^ichigan Department of Labor was given responsibility for the 
basic title II-A allocation to SDAs and^ for the summer youth 
program (title II-B), but the governor's office retained admin- 
istrative responsibility over title II-A set-asides for older 
workets and education coordination and over the dislocated 
worker program (title III). In North Dakota, administrative 
responsibility was split between the employment service — 
responsible for the SDA allocation and the summer youth 
[program — and the state council — responsible for all other 
funds. In South Dakota, administrative responsibilities were 
split l>etween the Department of Labor and the governor's office* 

Aiaonq the 54. states with one administrative agency, 23 gov- 
ernors chose agencies with broad labor-type functions, including 
the employment service, to administer all JTPA funds. Thirteen 
governors chose employment and training agencies, sometimes lo- 
cated in the governor's office, without the broad responsibili- 
ties of a labor-type agency? 10 chose economic and community 
affairs agencies; and 3 chose human resource agencies that en- 
cnv/pass public assistance as well as labor-type functions* Five 
o}#)se other types of agencies, such as Iowa's Office of Planning 
and Prograimaing; New Hampshire's Job Training Councils, a 
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private corporatiorir Oregon's Executive Department, Intergovern- 
mental Relations Division? and Puerto Rico's Office of Economic 
Opportunity . 

In 32 states the primary state administrative agency was 
the same agency which had administered the CETA ba lance-of-state 
nrogram.4 Seventeen other states said the administrative 
agency was a reorganized successor to the CETA administrative 
agency. Eight states reported to us that the agency was an 
entirely new one. Professional JTPA staff positions (full-time 
equivalents) in rtate agencies ranged from 1 for the Northern 
Mariana Islands 157 in Hew York. About one-half of the agen- 
cies had 25 or fewer professional JTPA staff, and the average 
for all states was about 33. 

SPA DESIGNATIONS 

JTPA empowers the governor to designate SDA boundaries, but 
within certain restrictions specified in the act. The designa- 
tion process resulted in mc^re SDAs than had been anticipated. 
The process apparently proceeded without major disruptions, al- 
though disputes in I'uerto Pico, Maine, and New Hampshire re- 
sulted in court actions. 

Each SDA must (1) comprise either the entire state or one 
or more local government units, (2) promote effective job train- 
ing services, and (3) be consistent with labor market areas, ^ 
or standard metropolitan statistical areas, or areas in which 
related services are provided under other state or federal 
programs . 

From its national survey, NAfi found that about 61 percent 
of all SDAs had geographical boundaries coinciding with at least 
one other substate ser^'ice area, such as local education dis- 
tricts, economic development or planning areas, and employment 
service areas. About two-thirds of the SDAs included at least 
one labor market area; of these SDAs, slightly more than 
two-thirds had boundaries identical to at least one entire labor 
market area. 



^A balance-of -state area was a large geoqraphical area not 
divided into local SDAs for which the state acted as the prime 
sponsor under CETA. 

'''''he act defines labor market area as <*in economically inte- 
qratod geographic^: area within v/liich individuals can reside and 
find employment within a reasonable distance or can readily 
change employment without changing their place of reside;ice. 
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Balanced against the governor's broad powers, certain local 
areas were given the right to request and receive SDA designa- 
tion automatically* These included (1) ?ny local government 
unit with a population of at least 200,000, (2) any consortium 
of contiguous local government units having a population of at 
least 200,000 and proposing to serve a substantial part of a 
labor market area, or (3) any rural concentrated employment 
program grantee which served as a prime sponsor under CETA* 
Requests also may be submitted by a local government unit, or a 
consortium of units, with a population of less than ^^00,000 pro- 
posing to serve a substantial portion of a labor markv. ar^a; 
however, the governor is not required to approve such requests. 

NAB also found from its national survey that one-quarter of 
the SDAs had fewer than the 200,000 persons necessary for auto- 
matic designation. More than half represented areas with popu-* 
lations under 300,000. 

Ty pes of SDA s 

Although JTPA was expected to result in fewer delivery 
areas than existed under CETA, the number nationwide increased 
from approximately 470 prime sponsors under CETA to !394 SDAs 
under JTPA, due primarily to the breakup of large CETA'*baJ.anc^- 
of-state areas. A total of 581 SDAs were designated within the 
50 states, and the other 13 SDAs are located in the District of 
Columbia and the 6 territories. See appendix I for more de- 
tails. As shown in table 5, about 30 percent of the SDAs were 
comprised of single local government units, 65 percent were 
local government consortia, and 5 percent were statewide or 
balance-of-state SDAs . 
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Table 5 
Types of SDAs ^ 



Total SDAs 



Type SPA 

Single local jurisdictions 
Single county 
Balance of county 
Singlv-'i city 

Subtotal 

Multiple local jurisdictions: 
County consortium 
City consortium 
County/city consortium 
other local consortia 

Subtotal 

State jurisdiction: 
Statewide 
Balance of state 
Other^ 

Subtotal 

t 

Total 



Number 



121 
2-2 
34 



177 



285 
19 
62 
21 

387 



11 
13 

6 

30 
594 



Percent 



20.4 
3.7 
5.7 

29.8 



48.0 
3.2 

10.4 
3.5 

65.1 



1.9 
2.2 
1 .0 



5.1 



100.0 



^See appendix I for u state-by-state breakdown of types of SDAs. 

^These six SDAs^are in the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Island-? and include two republics and four states within the 
Federation /3f States. ~| 

We visited one single, statewide SDA — South Carolina — which 
also had Itjeen a statewide prime sponsor under CETA. Although 
classified as a single SDA, South Carolina has subdivided the • 
state andUn effect operates like a state with four local SDAs 
and a large balance-of-state SDA, the same configuration used 
under CETA. Thfe four SDA-like subc.reas wer^ three single coun- 
ties and one county consortium. Each subarea receives a sub- 
.jrant erom tlie state and has its own PIC, which makes planning 
and prograrmnatic ^Jeterminations based on agreements with the 
qovernor. Each sAbgragtee submits job training plans to the 
statfj and' enters into service contracts for its own area. The 
state qovornment operates the vTTPA program in the remainder of 
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Designation process had 
few serious problems 

Given JTPA's abrupt change from CETA in the mechanism and 
criteria for designate g local SDAs, some disagreement and com- 
promise in the SDA designation process and perhaps some uneasi- 
ness about the results could -have been expiected^ However, as 
a whole, the process appears to have transpired relatively 
smoothly — 38 percent of the states reported to us that they were 
extremely or moderately satisfied wltfh the results. 

A few states were concerned whdther the smaller SDAs would 
have enough administrative funds to (operate effectively, and 
several states said natural labor markets had been fragmented ^ 
V>ecause some local governments had aocercised their right to be- 
come separate SDAs. Disputes resulting in court action occurred 
in Puerto Rico, New Hampshire, and Maine. The major issue in 
these disputes centered on the criteria under which governors 
must approve requests , for SDA status from local government con-- ^ 
sortia. Although seemingly clear-cut, the criteria proved con- 
troversial . 

At issue in each case was the provision mak;Lng designation 
compulsory if a consortium proposes to serve a substantial part 
oL' a labor market area. In Puerto Rico, New Hampshire, and 
Maind-^-all of which contain more than one labor market area — the 
governors successfully argued that an SDA proposing to serve 
more than one labo^ market area does not qualify for compulsory 
designation. The ( ents and decisions in the Puerto Rico case 
exemplify the issu^ 

The Governor of Puerto Rico proposed designating the entire 
territory as a single SDA. Five consortia with populations ex- 
ceeding 200,000 requested designation, but the governor 'denied 
all five requests, contending none qualified for compulsory des- 
ignation because each covered more than one labor market area. 
The consortia appealed to the Secretary of Labor. He upheld the ^ 
governor's denials of three consortia's requepts but ruled that 
two consortia qualified for compulsory designation because they 
proposed to serve^ substantial portion of multiple labor market 
areas. / 

The governor appealed *in fedet'al courts ^ and in November • 
1983, the doCirt reversed the Secretary's decision, ruling that 
governors may deny requests from consortia proposing to serve 
more than one labor market area. If consortia were allowed to 
do so, the court concluded, diffuse and unwieldly consortia 

^722 F. 8B2 (First Cir. 1983). 
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could demanrl SDA designation and conceivably foreclose the gov- 
ernor's participation in planning at t.l;e state level. 



STATE PROGRAMS 



Seventy-eight percent of title II-A funds is allocated to ^ 
local SDA programs. From the remaining 22 percent, 5 jbercent is 
set aside to fund state administrative costs, 6 percent is set 
aside for states to provide incentive grants and technical as- 
sistance to SDhi, 8 percent is for state education coordination 
programs, and 3 percent is for state older worker programs. 
This sectio/ describes generally how states were imj)lementing 
Mieir education coordination and older worker programs. 
/ 

ll ducation coordination programs 

Eight percent of each state's title II-A funds are set 
aside for grants to state education agencies to provide educa- 
tion and training to 'feligible participants through cooperative 
agreements among the state education agencies, local SDA admin- 
istrators, and if appropriate, local education agencies. If 
cooperative agreements are not reached, the state may fund ac- 
tivities contained in the governor's coordination and special 
services 'plan, such^as providing technical assistance to SDAs 
and carrying out special model, training and employment programs. 

At the time of our fieldwork, 42 states reported that for 
the first 9 months of JTPA, they were spending at lejst part of 
the funds to provide training services through cooperative 
agreements, 44 were using some of the funds to coordinate serv- 
ice delivery, and 25 were spending part of the funds for gover- 
nors' coordination and special services activities. For progj^m , 
year 1984, 18' states were undecided on how to use the funds? 
however, 30 states planned to use at least part of the funds to 
prdVide services through cooperative agreements, 33 planned to 
spend some of the funds to coordinate .service delivery, s^nd IR 
.planned to spend part of the funds on ^activities in the gover- 
nors' plans. . \ 

States are taking a variety of approaches in administering 
t-he education coordination funds. The degree of involvement of 
state and local education agencits and the services provided may 
differ from state to state. For example, in Florida, ^the state 
JTPA administrative agency granted the first 9 months funds to 
the state's Department of Education. In turn, the department 
awarded the f ui ds directly to local education agencies, but only 
after an agreemtit on services needed had been reached by the 
departmant, the local PIC, the local administrative entity, and 
tho\ local educatioTi agency. Services provided could include any 
poriUssible tltl2 II-A services. 
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In contrast, in New Jersey, the state JTPA administrative 
aqency awarchsd the first 9 months' funds directly to the SDAs, 
but only after they had submitrfeed service plans prepared jointly 
with and agreed to by the D<i4>ai^tments of Education* and Higher 
Education. Local education agencies were not party to the 
agreements. A committee composed of the Commissioner of Labor, 
the Commissioner Jof Education, the Chancellor of Higher Educa- 
tion, and the Chairperson of the State Job Training Coordinating 
Council had to approve each plan before the state's Department* 
of Labor could award funds to an SDA. Classrqom training had to 
account for over 50 percent of each participant's scheduled 
time, and the funds could not be used for specialized labor 
market information surveys, vocational exploration, high school 
equivalency instruction, employment generating activities, or 
job search assistance. 

Older worker programs 

> Three percent of title II-A funds are set aside to provide 
job training programs for economically disadvantaged persons 
age 55 or older. The state, after consulting with PiCs and 
local government officials, is to enter agreements with put.ic 
agencies, nonprofit private organizations, and private busi- 
nesses to provide services for older individuals. At the time 
of our survey, only four states were undecided about plans for 
using the funds during the first 9 months, but 26 were undecided 
about program year 1984. States' plans for using the money can 
(iiffer greatly- from state to stat<l^ 

For example, during the first 9 months, Ohio planned to 
award 95 percent of the funds directly to SDAs and retain 5 per- 
cent to fund demonstration programs with the State Commission on 
Aging. Each SDA's award was contingent upon showing it had co- 
ordinated with the Area Agency on Aging. 

Arkansas, on the other hand, awarded the blder worker pro- 
gram funds to a private, nonprofit corporation\pecializing in 
service to older individuals, with these funds, the corporation 
was to (1) develop a statewide mar)<etyng strategy for advocating 
the value of older workers; (2) provide a full range of employ- 
ment services, including intake, assessment, counseling, job 
development, and job referral; TSJ develop training programs 
emphasizing upgrading and retraining through classroom training, 
on-the-jpb tr^aining (OJT), and job clubs; and (4) develop a : 
coordinate a network of public. and private entities to form a 
comprehensive employment delivery system 'for older workers. The 
corporation's regional offices were to be collocated with eight 
Area Agency on Aging offices. 
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JTPA emphasizes achieving within each state a coordinated 
employment; training, and vocational education system. Accord- 
ing to the act| such a sjjstem should integrate employmeniT, 
training, vocational education, rehabilitation services, public 
assistance, economic development, and other related programs 
into* a comprehenj^iive delivery system. Because of this emphasis, 
each state is responsible for achieving coordination of JTPA ac- 
tivities with related state and local programs. 

Results at the state level 

/ 

To indicate the degree of coordination activity occurring 
at the state level, we asXed each state. JTPA administrative 
agency to identify the types of agencies with whicW it had made 
formal or informal program coordination agreements arrange- 
ments. Table 6 on page 20 summarizes the extent to which state 
JTPA agencies had made coordination agreements or arrangements 
with other state agencies. 

Forty- four states reported that they had made new agree- 
ments of some type with at least one other agency. While many 
agreements were of an informal or unwritten nature^, mostv were 
formal and included both financial and nonfinancial agreements. 

As shown in table 6, a substantial number of states had no 
agreements or arrangements with such agencies as secondary edu- 
cation, vocational training, public assistance, or economic 
development. We realize our data were collected early in the 
program, when numerous programmatic activities and decisions 
occupied the attention of prograip officials. Thus, coordination 
efforts may not have received high priority initially; however, 
such efforts may evolve over time. If they do not,= the compre- 
hensive integrated service delivery system envisioned by the act 
may not be achieved. 
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Table 6 



Extent to Which State JTPA Agencies Made Coord inati^^on 
Aqreements/Arranqfiments With Other State Agencies 



Type oE agency 


Number of 
states 
with new 
agreements/ 
arrangements 


Number oE 
states 
'with no new 
agreements/ . 
arrangements 


• 

Total 


Secondary/ education 


^ 27 


30 


57 


Postsecondary education 


25 

. , * — — 


J 2. 


D / 

^ 


Vocational training 


27 


30 


57 


Rublic assistance 


31 p 


26 


57 


Employment service ^ 


30 


27 


57 


Rehabilitation 
* 




37 


57 


Economic development 


28 


29 


57 , 



Results of state coordination . ' 
cri teria at the SPA level 

- JTPA*3 coordination emphasis also applies to SDAs. The law 
requires an SDA to describe in its job training plan how it will 
comply with the governor's coordination requirements. We asked 
the states to provide examples of significant local coordination 
accomplishments. The states provided relatively few specific 
examples, and some states reported not enough time had elapsfed 
for meaningful local coordination to develop in some required 
areas. Several states, however, provided useful examples. 

—In three Colorado counties, JTPA and the Employment 
Service are administered by the same county structure. 

y 

— Five bDAs serve the metropolitan Denver labor market 
area, and their PICs meet regularly to discuss coordina- 
tion. Two of the SDA program admi/iistrators are collo- 
cated vjj/h the Employment Service Office on the boundary 
bet>#«reTrthe two SDAs. 
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— All Colorado SDAs have been required to in with the 
Employment Service, vocational education,Nand vocational 
rehabilitation to form a coordinated employer relations 
program. 

— In New Jersey, the Employment Service does the intake ^ 
for all but one SDA. Also, SDAs have made arrangements 
with economic development agencies to be notified of eco- 
nomic development activities in order to target training 
for them. Four SDAs which share one labor market area 

^ave established a labor market adv: sory committee which 
meets regularly. 

— In Georgia, neig^nboring SDAs are arranging to take appli- 
cations for one another as a convenience to applicants. 

— In Kentucky, two SDAs which share a labor market area 
both have the same administrative entity. 

We found that 14 of the 15 SDAs we visited had established 
some type- of coordination arrangements with other agencies. The 
other SDA was in the process of establishing such arrangements. 
As shown in table 7, most SDAs had arrangements through which 
various agencies could provide input to their planning orocess 
and SDA and agency staff could' meet to keep each other informed 
and to coordinate their efforts. Generally, these types of co- 
ordination agreements were more common than formal agreements 
for client referral. It is possible, however, that informal 
working arrangements had been made. For example, one SDA said 
it had made informal working arrangements for client referral 
with the Employment Service, a public assistance agency, and 
public schools. 
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Table 7 

Number of SDAs Visited by GAP Coord I natinq.WT'th* Other Agencies 





Number of SDAs coordinating with this type of agency 










Other 




Economic 








Employment 


Public 


Vocational 


publ Ic 


Proprietary 


development 


Vocational 




of coordination 


s^ylce 


assistance 


education 


education 


SChoo 1 s 


agencies 


rehabl 1 Itatlon 


^CBO 


Agency has Input Into the SDA's 
planning process 


14 


11 


10 


13 


5 


12 


• 

12 


14 


SDA an'd agency staff meet at least 


















annually to ke^ ea'^.h Informed afid 
to coordinate efforts 


13 


11 


11 


12 


5 


12 


12 


12 


Formal client referral agreement 


12 


5 


6 


8 


3 


4 


7 


11 



• 
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officials in several SDAs pointed out a number of areas in 
which we believe coordination! could be improved. They provided 
the following examples. 
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— Many local education ageiicies have been reluctant to re-- 
structure their curriculri and create more intensive, 
shorter term training to meet tVie immediate job needs of 
the economically disadvantaged. Some are also reluctant 
to accept job placement responsibility. They see them- 
selves as trainers not "placers." 

— Economic development agencies often are unwilling to 
bring employment and training agencies into the early 
stages of development negotiations because of their 
sensitive and volatile nature. This inhibits long-range 
planning and budgeting and tends to reduce SDA's ability 
to encourage favorable development decisions. 



'( ... 

-One SDA had ho systematic cpordination with CBOs. 
Neither the SDA nor any CBOs had attempted to establish 
such coordination, and the SDA had no plans to initiate 
such an attempt. 

» 

-One SDA said it needed to meet with several agencies to 
encourage regularly scheduled joint meetings, more plan- 
ning input from other agencies, and a unified* referral 
system among all the agencies involved. 




with eacli count.y welfare office having a separate agree- 
ment with the SDA. 

-One SDA said enrolling the handi-iiapped was difficult 
because the vocational rehabilitation agency must, as 
required by the governor, test all handicapped JTPA 
applicants for vocational rehabilitation eligibility, a 
process which takes 2 to 3 'Months. 

-Another SDA said coordination with public assistance 
and rehabilitation agencies for client leferral needed 
improvement. ^ 



LABOf COMMENTS 



In coirtinenting on this chapter, Labor said that paqe 19 
presented a bias that adequate coordination could not take place 
without fornal, written agreements. We agree that coordination 
agreements or arrangements dp not necessarily have to be formal 
or in written form to insure effective coordination. Our report 
was changed to reflect that we found that many states had 
neither written nor unwritten agreements or arrangements for 
coordination with other state agencies responsible for related 
programs . 



CHAPTER 3 



SPA PROGRAM ORGANIZATION AND SERVICE 



DELIVERY TO CLIENTS 



One JTPA aim is to forge a partnership between local gov- 
ernment and the private sector. In this pursuit, JTPA outlines 
major responsibilities for ].ocal elected officials and for 
PICs. Local elected officials help determine SPA boundaries and 
select PIC members. As partners, they jointly select a grant 
recipient — the entity which receives funds directly from the 
state and is thus financially liable for disallowed costs — and 
an administrative entity to run the day-to-day operations of the 
local program. The PIC, with the approval of local elected 
officials, submits a job training plan to the state which iden- 
tifies local employment and training needs and a delivery system 
for meeting those needs. 

Our review showed that:" 

» 

— The 15 SDABs^we visited had appointed PICs which met the 
composition requirements of the act. 

— Grant recipients most often were local government units. 
Their selection had been influenced by the financial li- 
ability imposed by the afct on the grant recipient, 

— Typically, the grant recipient also administered' the day- 
to-day operations of the local program. 

— According to NAB, high school dropouts and wel^fare recip- 
ients were the two population groups most frequently tar- 
geted for service. 

— Over one-third of the SDAs we visited anticipated diffi- 
culty spending the funds which the act targets to youth. 



— t4ost of the SDAs we visited performed pr^enrollment as- 



sessments of basic ski lis , motivation, employ ability 
skills , and vocational aptitudes or interests . 

— Most of the SDAs we visited planned to spend less than 
the act allows for participant support. Ten of the SDAs • 
offered needs-based payments. 

— Most service providers at ^ the SDAs we visited had pro- 
vided services under CETA. 

— CBOs were chosen more freiquently than any other type of 
organization to provide services . 




— Over one-half of the contract awards made by the SDAs 
were for classroom skills training or for OJT. 

--Almost one-half of the contract awards were fixed unit 
price, performance-based contracts • 

— A potential shortage of SDA ^idministrative funds has been 
eased in many states because, in the absence of direction 
from either the act or regulations, the states have 
adopted policies classify, ing participant outreach, re- 
cruitment, and/or eligibility detej^mination costs as 
training costs. » - 

PIC M EMBERSHIP * ♦ 
. . • 

Local electea officials appoint PIC membeirs, * sub ject to ap- 
prov.-)l by the state. A PIC's membership must meet the following* 
composition requirements set forth by the act: 

--A majority must be private sector representatives who* 
are business owners, chief executives, or chief operating 
officers of nongovernmental employers, or other execu- 
tives who have substantial management or policy responsi- 
bility. Whenever possible, at least one-half of private 
sector members should be representatives of small busi- 
ness, including minority businesses.^ 

— Each PIC must also include general sector representatives 
from 10C7L education agencies, organized labpr, rehabili- 
tation agencies, CBOs, economic development agencies, and 
the public employment service. 

The PIC membership in the 15 SDAs we visited complied with 
th6 act's requirements. All met or exceeded the requirement 
that a majority be representatives of the private sector. All 
PICs had members 'representing the various general sector organi- 
zations specified in the act except ]that one SDA had no public 
employment service rep'resentative . However, according to an SDA 
official, this vacant position was due to filled. 

PIC membership for the 15 SDAs ranged from 19 members in 
one single county SDA to 52 members in South Carolina, a state- 
wide SDA. As shown in table 8, the average PIC had about 30 
members, 58. percent of whom were private sector representatives. 



^Small business is, defined as one with 500 or fewe'r employees. 
Minority business is nc^ defined by the act or implementing 
regulations. 
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On an individual SDA basis, private sector representat on ranged 
from a low of 50 percent in South Carolina to a high of 82 per- 
cent in the Baltimore Metro Consortium. Overall about 69 per- 
cent of the private sector members wtfre ovmers, presidents, vice 
presidents, or chairpersons in leir businesses, indicating in- 
volvement from a high level within the local business community. 
Almoi5t 70 percent of the private sector members came from small 
businesses. 

Thirteen of the 15 SDAs we visited had PIC members from 
small minority businesses. They constituted from 2 to 19 per- 
cent of PIC membership. Two SDAs also had PIC members from 
large minority businesses. 

Table 8 

PI C Membership Composition for 15 
SD Aj^ Visited by GAP 



Sector 


Percent 
membership 


Private sector »> 


7.4 


Small minority business 


Large minority business 


0.6 


Small nonminority business 


33.0 


Larqe nonminority business 


lb. 5 


Nongovernment, nonprofit 
employer 


1.3 


subtotal ^ 


57.8 


General sector 


11.4 


Education . _ 


Organized labor _ 


5.7 


Rehabilitation 


3.1 


CBO 


8.3 


Economic development 




Public employment 


2.8 


Other 


5.7 


Subtotal 


42.2 


Total 


100.0 


(Total members) 
(Average PIC size) 


(458) 
( 30) 
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The .ibfwo VIC membership patterns closely resembled the 
patterns reported by NAB from its nationwide survey. NAB found 
that PIC membership in the 50 states ranged from a low of 10 in 
one rural SDA to a high of 134 in a large consortium SDA. NAR 
reported that the average PiC consisted of 25 members, 56 per- 
cent of whom were business comiaunity representatives. About 
12 percent of pic members were from education agencies and 
H percent from CBOs. 

The PIC chairpersons in 13 of the 15 SDAs we visited werp 
from private, for-profit businesses. Of the remaining two 
chairpersons, one was from a Federal Reserve ban^, and one from 
the Chamber of Commerce. Nine of the chairpersons were from 
large .businesses emplo. i ng 500 or more, and 11 chairpersons 
occupied major private sector, policymaking positions, such as 
owner, president, vice president, or board chairperson. 

GRANT RHCIPIENTS ARE USUALLY ' * 

LOCAL GOVERNMENTS " 

PICs and local elected officials jointly designate an en- 
tity to serve as grant recipient. The act does not restrict the 
type of agency which may be designated, but it does impose on 
the qrant recipient responsibility for repaying costs disallowed 
'taring audits. 

Governmental units were most often appointed as grant 
recipients. In 10 of the 15 SDAs we visited, local government 
units were the grant recipients, and, in South Carolina, a 
statewide SDA, the state governm'?nt was the grant recipient. 
Ten SDAs said that the financial liability imposed on the grant 
recipient had influenced the selection of a governmental unit as 
recipient because governments, through their taxation powers, 
have access to resources to repay audit disallowances. 

PICs in three SDAs had chosen to become the grant recipi- 
ent. Their primary reason was to maintain control over program 
funds and activities. In the other SDA, a CBO had been selected 
as the grant recipient. In that particular case, a local gov- 
ernment unit, the PIC, and a local education agency each had re- 
jected the grant recipient role because of financial liabilitv. 

Two of the three PIC grant recipients appeared to have ade- 
quate resources to cover their li- bility— one had purchased li- 
ability insurance to cover audit disallowances and the other Tiad 
boon underwritten by a local government consortium. The third 
PIC, however, had neither assets nor liability insurance. Offi- 
cials of that SDA said the liability issue was addressed by re- 
quiring service providers to contra tually accept full liabil- 
ity. In the case of the CBO grant recipient, although it had 
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about $135,000 in assets, ftn official said the assets were prob- 
ably insufficient for JTPA because the CBO was also financially 
responsible for several other federally funded programs. 

once again, our findings were consistent generally with the 
results of NAB ' s nationwide survey. NAB found that about 65 
percent (377) of the SDAs had selected local governments as 
grant recipients and about 10 percent (57) Kad selected PICs. 
(See table 9 below.) NAB reported that several factors may 
account for relatively few PICs acting as grant recipients. 
First, state laws sometimes make it difficult for PICs to re- 
ceive funds directly from the governor. . For example, NAB re- 
ported that Massachusetts state law prohibits providing . funds ^to ^ 
nongov<=»rnmental entities before costs are incurred. Second, 
many PICs, especially the smaller ones, did not yet have the 
management and fiscal systems to act effectively as grant recip- 
ients.'^ And third f some local governments were reluctant to 
share authority over JTPA funds. 

Table 9 



Grant 
recipient 
on I y 



Findings of NAB Survey on Distribution 
of Grant Recipients and Program Administrators for SDAs 

Program Grant recipient Total SDAs selecting entity to be; 
admlnlstratAr and program Grant recipient Program administrator 



administrator Number Percent Number 



Percent 



Local government 


82 


38 


295 


Ill 


64.6 


333 


57.1 


PIC ^' 


14 


31 


43 


57 


9.8 


74 


12.7 


State 

F. ducat Ion a 1 


4 


■j 


39 




7.4 


44 


7.5 
















Institution 


3 


3 


25 


28 


4.B 


28 , 


4.8 


Private, non*" 
















profit 


2 


0 


25 


27 


4.6 


25 


4.3 


CRO 


0 


4 


22 


22 


3.8 


26 


4.5 


Othor/nol- yot 
















detormi ned 


7^ 


31 


23 


30 


5.1 


54 


9.3 


Tf)tal 


112 


112 


472 











'^l.aok of adequate management and fiscal systems is especially 
significant in light of the financial liability impored on 
qrant recipients. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE KNTITY IS USUALLY 
THE GRANT RECIPIENT 

In arldition to joi'ntly selecting the SDA grant recipient, 
*fche PIC and local elected officials select an entity to manage 
and administer day-to-day operations of the program. Nine of 
the 15 SDAs we visited had selected governmental units as pro- 
gram admifiistrators, of which 8 were also grant recipients; 

4 SDAs had selected PlCs, of which 2 were also grant recipients? 
and 2 SDAs had selected CBOs, of which 1 was a grant recipient. 
In total, 11 program administrators were also grant recipients. 

These results were relatively consistent with NAB's nation- 
wide survey results. As shown in table 9 above, 472 of the 
SDAs had designated the same entity as both grant recipient and 
program admi,nistr.ator . ■ Also, 333 of the SDAs had selected local 
gov'ernments as program administrators, of which 295 were also 
grant recipients; and another 74 had selected PiCs as program 
administrators, of which 43 were also grant recipients. 

NAB found that states were functioning as program adminis- 
trators in 44 of the' SDAs, of which 39 had also selected the 
state as grant recipient. States most, often played this role 
when they contained four or fewer SDAs or very large rural 
areas. Educational institutions; private, nonprofit entities; 
and CBOs each served as program administrators in less than 

5 percent of the SDAs, and in most cases, they also served as 
grant recipient. 

/' 

TARGETING GROUPS TO BE SERVED 

Under title II-A, states pass along 78 percent of their 
funding to SDAs for adult and youth training programs. The act 
specifies several restrictions on the clientele served by SDAs. 

— At least 90 percent of the participants must be economi- 
cally disadvantaged.-^ 



'An economically disadvantaged!'' individual is one who (1) re- 
ceives cash welfare payments or is a member of a recipient 
family; (2) has a preapplication , 6-month total incomo (exclu- 
sive of unemployment compensation, child support payments, or 
welfare payments) not in excess of the Office of Management and 
Budget's (OMB's) poverty level criteria or 70 percent of the 
lower living standard income levels whichever is higher; (3) 
receives food stamps; (4) is a foster child; or (5) is a handi- 
capped a(iult whose income meets the above requirements. 
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— Recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent Children and 
school dropouts ag0s 16 to 21 must be served in propor- 
tion to their incidence in the eligible population. 

— Each SDA must spend at least 40 percent of its funds_sn 
youth, unless the ratio of economically disadvantaged 
youth to economically disadvantcyged adults in the SDA 
differs from the national average, in which case the SDA 
may proportionally adjust its required service level, 
eiiher higher or lower than 40 percent. 

— Up to 10 percent of an SDA's participants may be persons 
not economically disadvantaged but who have encountered 
employment barriers, including those with limited English 
proficiency, displaced homemakers, school dropouts, teen- 
age parents, the handicapped, older workers, veterans, 
offenders, alcoholics, or addicts. 

NAB found in its national survey that high school dropouts 
and welfare recipients were the two population groups most fre- 
quently targeted. As shown in table 10, nearly 80 percent (462) 
of the SDAs targeted dropouts as a priority group while 75 per- 
cent (439) targeted welfare recipients. The lowest priority was 
dislocated workers, but many SDAs were anticipating receiving 
other funds from the state to serve dislocated' and older 
workers. 

Table 10 

NAB's Findings on Client Targeting 

Target groups 
identified by SDAs 

High school dropouts 
Welfare recipients 
In-school youtb 
Minorities 
Handicapped 
Older workers 
Female heads of household 
Veterans 

Dislocated workers 

The 15 SDAs we visited varied in their approaches to tar- 
geting. For example, one SDA did not formally identify any spe- 
cific target groups other than youth in its job training plan. 
The other 14 SDAs identified specific target groups, but only 5 
attached numerical enrollment goals to the groups. 



Number 


Percent 


of SDAs 


of SDAs 


462 


79. 2 


439 


75.3 


403 


69. 1 


402 


69.0 


388 


66.6 


321 


55.1 


316 


54.2 


291 


49.2 


237 ' 


40.7 



In 10 of the 15 SDAs, the incidence of economically dis- 
advantaged youth in the eligible population differed from the 
national average. As a result, the minimum expenditure level 
for youth was exactly 40 percent for only five SDAs. Of the 
other SDAs, seven had minimum expenditure levels above 40 
percent — ranging from 42 to 52 percent — and three had minimum 
levels below 40 percent, those being 26, 32, and 39 percent. 

o 

The 15 SDAs had mixed opinions on the difficulty of meeting 
their minimum youth expenditure levels. Their opinions were not 
necessarily related to the size of their expenditure require- 
ments. Three with minimum expenditure levels of 26, 40, and 44 
percent were unsure whether the minimum level could be reached. 
Six SDAs with minimum levels ranging from 32 to 45 percent (5 of 
them at 40 perc( .it or more) believed reaching the minimum would 
not be difficult. The six SDAs expecting difficulty had mini- 
mums Twinging from about 39 to 52 percent, with five of them 
exceeding 40 percent. Comments from officials of some of these 
SDAs indicated that their problems may have been unique to the 
first 9 months of the program. In other cases, however, their 
comments indicated the possibility of continuing problems in 
serving youth under JTPA. 

— One SDA manager said that the SDA's youth marketing pro- 
gram needed improvement; however, he also said that youth 
generally wanted training that included a paycheck and 
that such training was limited because the SDA no longer 
had a work experience program as it did i .ider CETA. 
Youth seemed uninterested in preemployment skills train- 
ing alone. 

— In on^JSDA, adults carried over from CETA outnumbered 
youth 479 to 162, thus disproportionately weighting the 
program with adult clients, a problem which should be 
unique to the first 9 months. Also, according to an SDA 
official, the SDA's recruiting program needed improve- 
ment • 

I 

— One SDA's youth enrollment under CETA had excjgeded 50 
percent of total enrollment, and l^he SDA li^dbeen spend- 
ing between 33 and 40 percent of its funding on youth. 
Under JTPA, the SDA's required spending on youth in- 
creased to about 52 percent. The SDA manager believed 
such a large jump in spending could not be made effi- 
ciently and effectively from one year to the next and 
should have been phased in oyer several years. 

— Another SDA manager said that a large carry-over of 

adults from CETA had posed a problem. His SDA's emphasis 
was on placing adults in jobs^ rather than job training 
for youth. 



SDAs we visited qenerally had entered into few contracts 
*ior servinq only youth. More often youth were included in con- 
tracts for serving the general eligible population. In total, 
contracts for serving only youth amounted to about $7.7 million, 
or about 19 percent of total awards. 

SELECTION OF INDIVIDUAL PARTICIPANTS 

Some concern has been expressed in the employment and 
training community that certain features of JTPA may influence 
SDAs to enro^ from the pool of eligible applicants those per- 
sons needing limited employment and" training assistance rather 
than those needinq^ore extensive assistance. While the act 
floes riot prohibif^such a practice, there is a belief that it 
would result in inequitable treatment of some segments of the 
eligible population. We collected data on SDAs' participant 
selection naethods. However, because of the newness of the pro- 
gram at the time of our review, we did not collect data which 
would allow us to determine whether the practice existed or 
whether it would be equitable. 

Generally, JTPA identifies eligible participants as those 
who are economically disadvantaged, and it makes no finQr dis- 
tinction. Those within the eligible group may differ greatly in 
berms of the length, type, ?nd amount of training needed,' but 
they are all eligible to be selected for participation in the 
program. The differences among those eligible could range from 
those who have some occupational skill and need only uiinimal 
assistance in an area such as job search skills, to those who 
lack an occupai^ional skill and proficiency in such basic skills 
as reading, writing, and mathematics. The existence or absence 
of such skills in a participalnt can have a direct impact on the 
nature, duration, and cost of the training provided. 

Concern that certain features of JTPA may influ^^e SDAs to 
solpct participants needing only limited assistance focuses on 
the following potential causes: 

--Performance standards that focus on average costs per 
participant and job placement could influence SDAs to 
select persons needing only short-tt-rm training and who 
would be easier to place in jobs. 

— Limits on participant support costs could influence SDAs 
to select persons needitvg only short-term training and 
thus less financial assistance during training. 
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In visits to 15 wSDAs, we inquired about methods used to 
assess potential JTPA participants. Assessments fell into four 
general areas: basic skills, motivation, employability skills, 
and vocational interests and aptitudes. One SDA assessed these 
areas only for persons selected to participate in the program, 
but 14 assessed each of these areas for all eligible applicants. 

Sorae SDAs used assessment results and target group goals to 
select participants. Their methods demonstrate how assessment 
results could be used to select persons most likely to succeed. 
They also show that assessment results can be used to select 
those most in need of assistance.* For example, one SDA appeared 
to use basic skills assessment results to select participants 
most in need of remedial education assistance. The SDA had in- 
stituted a point system under, which applicants received , scores 
based on their socioeconomic characteristics and basic skills 
test results. One point*^was awarded for each target group into, 
which an applicant fell, such as public assistance recipient, 
school dropout, single parent head of household, handicapped, 
limited English, migratory seasonal farmworker, offender, adults 
over age 45, displaced homemakers, and veterans. In addition, 
one point was awarded to persons whose basic reading and math 
skills were below the 6.5 grade level. 

In another SDA, it appeared that assessment results were 
used to select participants needing limited employment and 
training assistance, rather than those needing more extensive 
assistance. This SDA, as did the one above, awarded points to 
applicants for belonging to cfertain groups, .luch as public as- 
sistance recipients, school dropout's, youth, ethnic groups, 
below poverty level, unemployed head of household, displaced 
homemakers, offenders, veterans, and those without occupational 
skills. But, balanced against these factors, the SDA awarded 
more ^joints to persons with high assessment results than to 
those with low results. For example, results from basic skills 
tests were worth 1, 2, or 3 points depending on whether the re- 
sults were rated as low, medium', or high, respectively. Also, . 
an individual's work experience record could be worth 1, 2, or 4\\ 
poin-is depending on whether it was rated as poor, fair, or good, \ 
respectively. \ 

CLIENT SUPPORTIVE SERVICES AND 
NEE PS -BASED PAYMENTS 

Under title II-A of JTPA, an SDA may spend up to 15 percent 
of its funds on administration and up to 30 percent on a combi- 
nation of administrative costs and other nontraining costs gen- 
erically termed "participant support" costs. Those SDAs requir- 
ing the full 15 percent for administrative costs are, in effect, 
limited to 15 percent for support costs. Participant support 
costs include 
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— 100 percent of costs for supportive services, such as 
transp^flrtation, health care, child care, meals, temporary 
shelter, financial counseling, special handicapped serv- 
ices, and other services without which eligible persons 
could not participate; 

--100 percent of all needs-based payments (allowances) 
necessary for participation as determined under locally 
developed formulas or procedures ; 



SDAs may obtain waivers to the 30-percent limitation from 
the governor under certain conditions; however, SDAs receiving 
waivers are not exempt from the performance standards ,5 This 
could discourage waiver requests. For example, an SDA spending 
40 percent of its funding on a combination of administrative and 
support costs will likely train fewer people, thereby increasing 
the average cost per trainee ent^ering employment. 

We found that all o^ the SDAs we visited were providing 
either supportive services, needs-based payments, or both. 
Nine provided some type of supportive service, while 10 offered 
needs-based payments. As shown in table 11, 12 SDAs budgeted 



"^To qualify as limited work experience, t^e program must last 
not more than 6 months, be combined with a classroom or other 
training program, specify that participants, cannot reenroll in 
work experience, specify the training program component in a 
preemployment contract or meet estabVished academic standards, 

. and pay wages not in excess of the prevailing entry-level wage 
for the same occupation in the same labor market area. 

^The Chairman and the Ranking Minority Member, Subcommittee on 
Employment Opportunities, House Committee on Education and 
Labor, requested that we determine, among other things, the 
extent to which SDAs are requesting and receiving waivers to 
the 30-percent limitation. ' 

^Meeds-based payments are given to economically disadvantaged 
participants to of f set, "in general , the costs associated with 
taking training. We included in our definition those payments 
to participants specifically designated to be used for certad^n 
training-related supportive services, such as transportation 
and child care. 



-50 percent of the costs of limited work experience pro- 
grams ;4 




— 100 percent of the costs of all 6ther work experience 
programs. 
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less than 15 percent for total participant support c<?sts. To 
alleviate participants* support problems, half or more of the 
SDAs planned to find part-time jobs fbr participants, place par 
ticipant'j in OJT as much as possible, and/or shorten the length 
of training programs. Seven SDAs planned to offer evening 
classes. 

Table 1 1 

15 SDAs^ Pl ms for Providing Support Services. Needs^sed 
PaymentSa and Work Experience C^iargeable Against/ ^ 
the Support Cost L imit T 



' SDA 


'' / Percent of JTPA funds budgeted for support costs 


Supportive services ' 


Needs- 
based 
payments 


Work 
experience 


Total 


Transpor- 
tation 


Chi Id 
care 


Health 
care 


Handicap 
services 


Meals 


Shelter, 


Financial 
counsel Ing 


Sub- 
total 


Limited 


Other 


1 


4.2 


4.9 












9.1 








9.1 




3.0 














3.0 


12.0 






15.0 






1 .0 


?.2 










3.2 






1 .0 




8.7 


-u 


0.5 


1 .0 


0.2 




0.1 


0.2 




2.0 


u 


; 


6.5 


2.6 


13.1 


5 
























10.0 


6 


3.0 


3.0 




3.0 








9.0 








9.0 


7 


2.0 


2.0 












4.0 






4.7 


8.7 


8 
















— 








4.6 


9 


3.2 


10.6 










1 .2 


15.0 


4^6 






15.0 


10 


















9.5 






9.5 


11 


















I'j.O 






15.0 


12 


















13.9 






13.9 


13 


2.0 


2.0 




1 .5 








5.5 








5.5 


14 


















2.2 


/- 




2.2 


U) ' 


1 .'^6 




0.61 










1 .87 


12.7 






14.57 


Avet age 
•"OAs 


1.28 


1.6 


0.2 


0.3 


0.01 


0.01 


0.1 


3.5 


5.8 


0.5 


0.5 


10.3 



r 



In i^s national survey*, NAB found that 85 percent (494) of 
the SDAs \A/ill providfi some type of supportive service, while 
about 54 percent (315) will offer needs-abased payments. Most 
respondents indicated , however , that such services or payments 
were minimal--child c^re assistance that lasted only during an 
enrollee's first week of OJT or training allowances that were 
Far less than the minimum wage, such as $6 per day. About 
39 percent (230) of the SDAs expected that some support services 
would be provided through other agencies or mechanisms. 
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NAB also found that 226 SDAs believed the limitation on 
participant support costs wo ild result in increased use of OJT 
which helps alleviate support problems by provicJing income to 
participants. Also, 194 SDAs foresaw shorter training cydas, 
which would minimize the time participants must spend in pro- 
grams that provide minimal support. NAB learned that 11 percent 
(69) of the SDAs were seeking a waiver of the support cost 
limitation and another 13 percent (80) were considering applying 
for a waiver. 

1 

The criteria for making needs-abased payments varied greatly 
among the 10 SDAs offering such payments. Their approaches 
varied in (1) the amounts of payments, (2) the limits placed on 
total payments to an individual, and (3) the eligibility of in- 
dividual participants to receive payments* These differences 
are illustrated in table 12. 



t 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Tablo 12 

DjBta o n Needs-Based Payments Proylded 
by 10 SPA S V isited by GAP 



SDA 


Amount of payment 


Maximum 
paymertts per 
paVtlcI pant 


Participants eligible for needs-based 
payments 


1 


$2 per day— base allowance 


'No limit 


All classroom training participants . 

0 




$2 per day— transportation 


No limit 


Classroom training participants who do 
not have access to public tjjansportatlon 




$45 per week 


No limit 


%. \ % lit 1 tit 
Classroom training participants with 

family IrKome less than 100 percent of 

0MB 's povVty level Criteria 




$4^ per week 


$ 90 


Al l'*^^»«b^oarch participants 


3 


Based on specific emergency 
needs 


No limit 


Al 1 participants who demonstrate a specN 
ftc nwd> such as Inability to pay rent 
or buy food 


A 

*\ 


udsed on part I c I pant ' s transpor** 
tatlon and'chlld care needs 




All classroom training participants 


5 


$20 per week— no dependents or 
$30 per week— with dependents 


No limit 


Only participants not receiving public 
supplenoental support 


6 


$30 per week 


No limit 


All classroom training participants 


7 


$30 per week — base amount 


No limit 


Al 1 participants 




$5 per week per chl 1 d 


No limit 


Participants with children 




Up to $5 per oay for transpor- 
tation 


No limit 


AM participants except those In Job 
search 


8 


50 percent of calculated need 


$100 
per month 


Classroom training participants whose 
calculated need exceeds $50 per month 


9 


$0.19 per mile for transportation 


No 1 Imlt 


All participants living 5 miles or more 
from training 




Child care — $0.75/hour for first 
child and $0»45/hour for second 


No 1 Imlt 


All participants with 6hlldren 


10 


$2 #35 per hour 


No 1 Imlt 


All classroom training participants 




$30 per week 


No 1 Imlt 


Al 1 participants who receive publ Ic 
assistance 
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SKRVICE PROVIDERS USED BY SDAS 



At the time of our visits, the 15 SDAs had awarded service 
contracts totaling $40 million (about 68 percent of their 
training-related and participant support JTPA funds) • (See 
app. II.) Thle SDAs had awarded ''contracts to a total of 387 
service providers, 92 percent of whom had provided services 
under CETA. As shown in table 13, CBOs were the type of con- 
tractor most frequently used-—14 SDAs had awarded contracts to 
CBOs, amounting to about 36 percent of total contract values.^ 
Awards to CBOs ranged from ,6 to 77 percent of individual SDAs' 
contracts. Tlie contracts called for CBOs to provide such ser- 
vices as classroom training, OJT, jpb search, and vocational 
exploration. 

Among private, for-profit entities, 12 SDAs had entered 
into contracts with local businesses, awarding contracts valued 
at about 11 percent of total awards. This, however, may not re- 
flect the total amount that went to local businesses because 
nonbusiness service providers sometimes subcontracted with local 
bus^esses for training services. For example, one SDA awarded 
contracts valued at $1.6 million to CBOs for OJT, but 51 percent 
of the dollars were to be passed on to local employers for par- 
ticipant wages. , ' ^ 

In some instances , SDA entities , such as grant recipients 
or program adminisjtrators, functioned as service providers, 
although no formal contract was awarded. For example, one SDA 
allojrated 31 percent of its training budget to^the program 
administrator to furnish intake, assessment, counseling, job 
development, and placement. In another instance, an SDA 
allocated about $1.3 million to the grant recipient — a city 
government — to furnish intake, basic skills training, job 
search, and OJT. ^ 



We accumulated "this information early in the JTPA program 
(November 1983 through February 1984),^ before all training- 
related and participant support funds *were contracted out. 
Theref'ore, this information may have changed substantially 
after our visits. 
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Table 13 . 

D istributi on of Contr acts Ambng Service 
Provrders at the Time of GAO's Visits to 15 SDAs 



Type of service pro'vider 

Public agencies: 

Employment service 
Vocational education 
Secondary education 
Postsecondary education 
Vocational rehabilitation 
Local government 
Other^ 

Subtotal 

Private, nonprofit: 
CBO 

Other^ 



PerceYit of 
dollars contracted 
to eaclj type of 
service provider 



5.4 

1.3 

5.4 
11.0 

1.2 
14.0 

2.0 

40.3 



36.2 
7.3 



Number of 
SDAs using 

each type 
. of service 
provider 



6 
4 
9 
12 
3 
9 
8 




14 
12 



Subtotal 

Private, for-profit: 

Proprietary schools 
. Business 

Subtotal 

Totat 



43.5 



5.0 
11. 2 

16.2 

100.0 



6 
12 



^Includes a welfare agency, other public education' agencies, 
economic development' agencies, and state government agencies. 

^Ir-iudes Chamber of Commerce, a regional planning agency, and 
o\.aer nonprofit organizations. 
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SKRVICKS PRC)ViI)t:n BY CONTRACTORS 



For the 15 SDAs we visited, classroom skills and OJT 
toqetlier accounted for over 50 percent of contract awards. As 
shown in table 14, classroom skills training was the primary 
service in about 32 percent of the awards and OJT in about 
19 percent. These percentages may have been hiqher because 
classroom skills training and OJT sometimes were included in 
other contracts as secondary services, and the dollar values 
allocable to those services were not identified. 



Ta ble 14 

Types of Trainin ind Se rvices Contracted 
for by 15 .>i)As Visited by GAO 



Number of 



Priin':\ry service provider^ 


Percent of 


SDAs provif 


under each contract^ 


total awards 


service 


Classroom skills training 


3 2.0 


14 


OJT 


3 9.0 


10 


Remedial education/basic skills 


8. U 


7 


I'.ducation for employment 


5.9 


3 


Outreach and recruitment 


3. 5 


4 


Job search 


3.1 


5 


Vocational exploration 


3.0 


1 


Literacy or bilinqual traininq 


2.8 


3 


Private sector oroqrams for 






occupations in undersupply 


2 . 3 


4 


Dev(=ilopment of job openings 


2.0 


2 


Customized traininq with promise 






nF employment 


2.0 


2 


Advanced career traininq 


1.7 


1 


Work habit traininq 


1. 


2 


Onsite industry-specific traininq 


1 . 5 


2 


P.nt ry employment experience 






(youth only) 


1 . 1 


2 


Proempl oyment skills traininq 






(youth only) 


0.8 


4 


Otlier'^' 


9.8 





100.0 



^V/hr?rc.» contracts wore writtren For inore than one type of traininq 
r\vM ivity or nervicn but did n<^t specify senarrito amounts, we 
assiqnfMl t ho t otal, dol, lar value of the contract to the primary 
M^r' v i prov i dufl • 

^)t.hc»r primary services iruvluded various su[^port services and 
iinM<^f*l latHMJUH trriininq activities. 
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Furthermore, the actual percentage of classroom skills 
training and OJT may have been higher because some of the otlier 
categories of training would likely involve classroom skills 
t rair inq or OJT. Such categories could include private sector 
programs for occupations in undersupply, advanced career train- 
ing, customiiied training with promise of employment, and onsite 
Indust ry--speci f ic training. 

SPAS USED FIXED UNIT PRICE CONTRACTS / 
EXTENSIVELY TO PROVIDE SERVICES / 

JTPA regulations give SDAs an incentive to proc/ire training 
services through fixed unit price contracts, often referred to 
as performance-based contracts. The incentive is that all costs 
incurretl — including nontraining costs--are fully allocable to 
training when the contracts 

— are for training; 

-'•-are fixed unit price; and 

— stipulate full payment will be made only when a partici-- 
pant (1) completes training, (2) is placed in an unsubsi- 
dized job in the occupation for which he/she was trained^ 
and (3) is placed at a wage not less than the Hage speci- 
fied in the agreement. ^ 



As shown in table 15, 14 of the 15 SDA^ we visited had 
entered fixed unit price contracts comprising about 46 percent 
of total dollar awardc at the time of our visits. Unit price 
contracts, as a perceitage of -^ch SDA's awards, ranged from a 
l(rvs/ of 2 percent to a high of iJO percent. Eight SDAs had 
awarded unit price cortracts exceeding 50 percent of their total 
awards . 




Table I5 



T 




Percent 
of total 
contract 
awards 



Number Extent of use Trange 
of SDAs in percent of awards ) 



Use of each 
type contract by SDAs 



ype (3 f contract 



I''ixo(l mit price 
L'ost t'j imbur semen t 
ot>wji fixed price 



46. 3 
50.7 
3.0 



14 
14 
4 



2 to 100 
6 to 100 
7 to 22 



100.0 
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In its na^ional survey, NAB fountl about 64 percent of all 
SDAs (371) planned to use unit price contracts and another 
15 j)ercf*Pt (85) were considering it. Of the 371 which had 
already decided to use this approach, 156 (42 percent )». reported 
they would use unit price contracts for at least 7 5 percent of 
their training programs, and another 64 (17 percent) planned to 
use this approach for 50 to 75 percent of their skills training 
contracts , 

As outlined above, the regulations specify certain require- 
ments which must be met before SDAs can make fUll payment to 
unit price contractors. Some SDAs with unit price contracts did 
not make any payments on an individual trainee until the trainee 
had completed training and had been employed for a specified 
minimum period, such as 30 or 60 days. | 

On the other hand, other SDAs made progress payments on 
individual trainees at verifiable points in T:he training and 
placement process. For example, oneySDA had a classroom skills 
training contract for the handicappefd in which the full unit 
price was $2,321 per trainee. Payments were scheduled as shown 
in table 16. 
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Table 16 



FsX a mple of Progress Payment System Used by One 
SDA for Fixed Unit Price Contracts 



Verifiable payment point 

1. K nrollment ; all enrollment paper-- 
work completed , and pa*:t icipant has 
attended at least 1 day of training 

2. At tendance ! participant has 
'ittended at least 50 percent of 
scheduled training hours 



Payment 
amount 



348.10 



696.20 



Percent of 
full, unit 
price 



15 



30 



3. Certification ; participant has 

been certified as having the required 

competencies for entry level employ- 

laent in occupation trained for 812.24 

4. Interim placement/ retent ion : 
participant has been placed in 
rnsubfeidized job in occupation 
trained for, for at least 5 days, 

at wage of at least $3.35 per hour 232.07 

5. Placement/ retent ion ; participant 
has remained in t raining--related 
unsuV:)sidi2ed job for a total of at 

least 30 days 232 .07 



35 



10 



10 



Total unit price 



$2, 320.68 



100 



A TTEMPTS TO ALLE^aATE LIMITATIONS 
SPA ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 

An SDA's title II-A administrative expenses cannot exceed 
15 percent of funding, compared with 20 percent under CKTA. 
Some state and SDA officials have expressed concern about the 
adequacy of the administration allowance. Some were especially 
concerned about small SDAs with relatively small allocations. 
T)ie potential shortfall in SDA administrative funds may have 
b(^on alleviated somewhat in many states because, in the absence 
of direction from both the act and federal regulations, they 
havo ruled that part or all of participant outreach, recruit-- 
mont, and eliqibility costs can be classified as training rather 
» lan administrative costs. In addition, some SDAs are easing 
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the administrative dollar scarcity by obtaining, or planning to 
obtain, supplementary funding from external sources. 

Classification of participant 
outreach, recruitment, and 
e ligibility determination costs 

Under JTPA, all SDA costs must be classified as either 
training, support, or adminii^trat ive costs, but the act and the 
Implementing regulations are silent on how participant outreach, 
recruitment, and eligibility determination costs should be 
classified. Thus, the states individually decide how to 
classify these costs. 

The way a state classifies the&e_costs could affect an 
SDA's ability to remain witht4^ the 15-percent administrative 
cost limit. The costs of outreach, recruitment, and eligibility 
determination under ?,^TA required about 5 to 7 percent of avail- 
able funds. If the cost experience is the same for JTPA and if 
states classify these costs as administrative, the net effect 
could be to require S,DAs to operate with between an 8- and 
IC-percent administrative limit. 

/ 

Most states classified participant outreach, recruitment, 
and/or eligibility determination costs as training costs. As 
shown in table 17, 43 states classified 100 percent of outreach 
and recruitment costs as training and 43 states did the same for 
eligibility determination. Three states classified all these 
costs as training costs for enrollees, but classified them as 
administrative costs when applicants were not enrolled. Only 
one state classified all these costs as 100-percent administra- 
tive, but five classified participant outreach and recruiting 
costs as administrative, and five classified all eligibility 
determination costs as administrative. 
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Table 17 



Classification of Participant Outreachi 
Recruitment^ and Eligibility Determination Costs 

Number 

Participant outreach and recruitings costs of states ^ 

100--percent training costs, regardless of 

whether the individual is enrolled 3 

Training costs for persons enrolled? adminis- 
trative costs for persons not enrolled 3 

100-percent administrative costs , - 5 ^ 

Other ^ 

Total 57 
Eligibility determination costs h 

lOO-percent training costs, regardlefes 

of whether the individual is enrolled 43 

Training costs for persoiis enrolled; adminis- 
trative costs for persons n<,'t enrolled 3 

100-percent administrative costs 5 

Other , _6 

Total 57 



a 



Although the number of states is the same in both parts of this 
table, they do not necessarily represent the same states. 

Funding from external sources 

Five of the 15 SDAs we visited either had already obtained 
or were planning to obtain external fund' g for JTPA administra- 
tive expenses. For example: 

— One consortium was using $750,000 from local government 
general funds to supplement administrative staff costs. 

— In another SDA, the local /chamber of Commerce and the 
state Commerce Department Were paying for part of admin- 
istrative staff and supply costs. 

— Another SDA was considering soliciting corporate dona- 
tions. ^ 
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Two other SDAs planned to obtain funds elsewhere but had devel- 
oped no strategies. We also noted that several SDAs we visited 
had been given use nil office space or personnel time at no cost, 
thus reducing their administrative costs • 

LABOR COMMENTS 

Labor said that our discussion on pages 33 and 34 relating 
to SDAs selecting participants needing only limited employment 
and training assistance suggests that there are subcategories 
within the eligible population that SDAs should be serving. We 
modified our report to emphasize that generally JTPA identifies 
eligible participants as those who are economically disadvan- 
taged, and it makes no finer distinction* Therefore, targeting 
any specif i^c group among those who are eligible would not be 
contrary to the act. 



\ 
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CHAPTER 4 



VARIATIONS IN PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 



AND MANAGEMENT DEFORMATION SYSTEMS 



JTPA is a performance-oriented program. The act states 
that the basic measurement of performanc^- for adult training 
programs under title II is the increase in employment and earn- 
ings and the reduction in, welfare dependency. To determine* if 
these measures are met, the act requires that Labor establish 
national performance standards, "fri addition, Labor is required 
to establish standards for evaluating the performance of youth 



ceeding performance standards and sanctions for those failing to 
meet such standards . 

These standards must measure immediate participant out- 
comes, such as the proportion of participants placed in jobs 
upon leaving the program, as well as the above long-term goals. 
States adjust these national standards so that they are tailored 
to individual SDAs. States then use the adjusted standards/ to 
identify SDAs which deserve incentive awards, need technical 
assistance, or should be reorganized to improve performance. 

In our review, we found that: 

Labor has established national performance standards for 

measuring immediate participant outcomes at the time they 
terminate, but, due to a lack of adequate data. Labor has 
not yet established standards for measuring longer term 
achievements . 

— States are setting up statewide MISs that collect data ^ 
whicih could add to* the knowledge base peeded to establish 
standards for measuring the long-term benefits of JTPA, 
but the typei of information the states are collecting 
vary. , 

— States are 'not required to use a uniform method of ad- 
justing the national performance standards to allow for 
socioeconomic and programmatic conditions peculiar to 
each SDA. Some concern exists in the smployment and 
training community that this lack of uniformity may not 
allov; meaningful performance comparisons among SDAs or 
states . 




rewards for SDAs ex- 
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NATIONAL PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 
PARTIALLY ESTABLISHED 

Based on data from the CETA program, Labor has established 
four national performance standards for measuring immediate out- 
comes of adults at the time they leave the program and three 
standards for 'measuring youth outcomes. As shown in table 18, 
t'lose standards focus mainly on job placements and average costs 
por placement. Labor, however, has not established standards 
for measuring the program' s impact on participants' postprogram 
earning capacity or their welfare dependency. 

According to Labor, analytical techniques for"^ measuring a 
program's specific contribution to changes in participants' 
postprogram circumstances are not sufficiently developed to 
.establish postprogram performance standards* Labor believes 
these analytical techniques must be developed before setting the 
standards because governors' decisions to reward or impose sanc- 
tions on SDAs will be based on these standards. As a result. 
Labor has initiated several research projects to determine the 
postprogram standards approplriate for measuring long-term 
success. Labor anticipates the new standards will take effect 
in program year 1906 • 

Table 18 



Nat ional Performance Standards Prescribed by Labor for 
Initial 9 Months and Program Year 1984 

Numerical value of standard 

1 >or C or ma ne e standard Initial period FY 1984 

Adult: 

Entered employment rate 58% S5% 

Cost per entered employment $5,900 $5,704 

Average wage at placement. $4.90 $4.91 

Welfare entered employment rate 41% 39% 

Youtli: N 

Kntered employment rate 41% 41% 

Positive termination rate 82% 32% 

Cost per positive termination $4,900 $4,900 



V A R TAT ION S IN STATEWIOK 
Oi J l^yA COLLKCTION 

establish postprogram performance standards, Labor needs 
not only t:he proper analytical techr.iqaes hvt also a data base 
frrM(\ which ho project performance, 'uabor originally intended to 
establish this data base by requiring states to collect and 
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repori data from e -h SDA on title II-A participants' preprogram 
and pdstprogram ec lomlc status. Under this proposal, postpro- 
gram cWta had to b>- ^olleched from former participants through 
follow/'Up contacts after termination. 

pMD objected that the universal nature of the reporting 
requi^ijfements was too burdensome, and Labor dropped the data col- 
lection requirements. However, Labor has instituted a longitu- 
dinal study in which the Bureau of the Census will collect post- 
prografn data for a sample of participants from 194 SDAs across 
the nation in order to evaluate program effectiveness. These 
data will allow such an evaluation at the national level, ^ and 
Labor also plans to use these data to establish national post- 
program standards. 

Although Labor has dropped a postprograim report-ing require- 
ment, many states planned to collect much ofJ:hese data anyway. 
The data they are collecting, however, vary in the (1) types of 
data collected, (2) groups included in follow-up efforts, 
(3) number of follow-up efforts, and (4) intervals between ter- 
mination and follow-up efforts. 

In addition, although unrelated to performance standards, 
statewide MISs vary in whether data are collected on both appli- 
cants and participants. As a result, many statewide MlSe will 
contain data describing JTPA participants but no data describing 
eligible .applicants who do not enter the program. 

Types of data collected vary 

Fifty-one states reported to us that they had decided to 
collect preprogram wage or welfare data, and 35 of them said 
they would collect all five preprogram data items originally 
proposed by Labor. Two states planned to collect only one pre- 
program data item — welfare status at intake— -and the other 
14 states planned to collect two, three, or four of the items. 

Forty-eight states planned to follow up on former partici- 
pants to collect postprogram data, but seven of them were un- 
decided on the data to collect. Of the other 41 states planning 
follow-up, 28 planned to collect all siK postprogram data items 
originally proposed by Labor. ' One state planned to collect only 
one postprogram data item — labor force status — and the other ^ 
12 states planned to collect three, four/ or five of the items. 
The total number of states planning to collect each item " ^ 
shown in table 19, 
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^The methodology and design of data collection in the longitu- 
dinal study will not jiermit an evaluation of ef f ectiveness • at 
the state level. 
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^'■^ Table 19 
' , ' " ■ '^ i 

State Plans to Collect Preprogram and Postproqram 
Wage and Welfare Data for Title II-A Participants 

Number of states 



Types of preprogram data originally pro- planning to 

posed by Labor to be collected for adults ^ collect data 

Weeks worked 46 

Hours worked in last job 37 

Hourly wage 47 

Welfare status at intake 49 

Welfare grant amount at intake 44 

Types of postprogram data originally pro- 
posed by Labor to be collected for adults ^ 

Labor force status 41 

Hourly wage 38 

Weeks worked 33 

Hours worked per week in last job 31 

Welfare status 38 

Welfare grant amount 34 

9 



^Labor issued proposed annual reporting requirements for* states 
in April 1983. The final reporting requirements, which did not 
include preprogram or postprogram wage and welfare data, were 
issued in August 1983. 

Types o^ follow-up groups vary 

Six of the 48 states planning follow-up were undecided on 
which group(s) of terminees to follow up on. Thirty-six of the 
remaining 42 states planned to follow up on all — or a sample of 
all — adults. The other six states planned to follow up on 
adults placed in jobs. 

Twenty-seven of the 42 states which had selected follow-up 
groups planned to follow up on all — or a sample of all — youth. 
Six other states planned to follow up on youth placed in jobs, 
and nine states planned no follow-up on youth. 
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Number of and intervals between 
follow-up efforts vary 

Variations in data collected and groups targeted for 
follow-up were not the only differences in states' evaluation 
plans. As shown in table 20, the plans also differed in the 
number of follow-up efforts and th6 intervals between tetmina- 
tion and follow-up. For example, of the 48 states planning 
follow-upi 34 planned one ilow-up. Twenty-five of the 34 
states planned to follow up at 12 to 13 weeks after termination, 
2 states at 4 to 6 weeks after termination, and 1 at 26 weeks. 
Si^ were undecided. 

Characteristics data collected 
for participan±s_ver3us ' 
eligible applicants vary 

liabor has prescribed two reports defining the minimum data 
which a state MIS must contain, to meet reporting requirements. 
One of these reports is a two-page annual report on title IX-A 
terminees (former participants) which states must submit for 
each SOA. ^' Among other things, the annual report must contain 
selected socioeconomic characteristics for three terminee 
groups — all adults, welfare adults, and youth. ^ Thus, the 
minimum participant characteristics data collected by states 
must include data from each SDA for each of these groups of 
terminees. It is, therefore, optional as to whether states 
collect charactieristics data on eligible applicants who do not 
enter the program. 
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■^states must also submit a statewide summary report (not for 
oach SDA) showing the same types of data for title III dis- 
located workers as a group. 
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Table 20 

Number of F.ollowup Efforts Planned and Intervals Between Termination and Follow-up 



Number of 
fol low-ups 
plannod 


Number of 
states 


First fol low-up: 
Number of states 
planning follow-up at 


Second fol low-up: 
Number of states 
planninq follow-up at 


Third fol low-up: 
Number of states 
planning fol low-up at 


4-6 wkSi 


12-13 wks. 


26 wks« 


Undecided 


13 wKs« 


24-26 wKs« 


36 wKs« 


52 wks« 


36 wks« 


52 wks. 


One only 


34 


2 


25 


1 


6 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Two 


8 


2 


6 






1 


2 


1 




a 


a 


Three 


3 




3 








3 






1 


2 


Total 


45^ 


4 


34 


1 


6 


1 


5 


1 


4 


1 


2 



Not appi ! cable. 

'Three states, not Included In this total, planned to do follow-up but had not decided on the number of follow-ups or 
at what Intervals. 
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As shown in table 21, 29 states collect characteristics 
data for all eligible appllcantSi including nonparticipants, 
while 25 collect data for participants only. Although collect-- 
ing characteristics data on eligible applicants who do not enter 
the program is not required, the states that collect the data 
will be in a better position to determine which populaH:ion 
groups may be interested in the program but are not enrolled • 

Table 21 

Availability of Socioeconomic Characteristics 



Data in Statewide MIS 



Number of 
states 



All eligible applicants 
Participants only 
Mixture of data^ 



29 
25 
3 



Total 



57 



^Three states collect data on all eligible applicants from part 
of their SDAs and participant data from the other SDAs. 

METHODS USED BY S TA TES TO ADJUST 
PERFORMANCE STANDARDS ^4AY DIFFER 

Labor sets the basic values for the national performance 
standards, but the act permits governors to adjust the standards 
Cor each SDA based on local socioeconomic conditions and pro- 
grammatic factors. Labor originally proposed one adjustment 
method to be used by all states, but 0MB contended that re- ' 
stricting states to that method unduly limited their right to 
adjust th3 standards. As a result, Labor made the use of its 
adjustment method optional and allows each state to design al- 
ternative adjustment methods, if the alternative method meets 
certain qualitative criteria set by Labor and is applied con- 
sistently throughout the state. Consistency in the adjustment 
methods would allow comparisons of p^formance between and among 
states. Although the act does not require such comparisons, 
these comparisons would allow evaluation of the relative effec- 
tiveness of var i •)us program approaches • 

For program year 1984, 31 states reported to us that they 
planned to use only Labor * s adjustment method, and 7 planned to 
make initial adjustments using Labor's method and adjust thr 
standards further u^ing other methods if warranted by local con- 
ditions. Five states were planning to make adjustments using 
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only iv.fLho'ly of t.hfM.r own d«siqn. Thirteen states were un- 
decided on the adjustment metl^od(s) they would use, «ind 1 did 
not answer the question. 

LAB OR COM MF.NTS 

m coimnenting on the draft report, Labor said that pages 52 
through 54 seerned to imply that- the data systems of SDAs who do 
not collect characteristics d-^a for all eligible applicants ar- 
deficient. We revised our report to remove the language whicl- 
Labor believed implied that such data systems are deficient. 
Our purpose in this section of che report was to point out that 
those who elect to collect such data will be in a better posi- 
tion to determine who is or is not being served uirler the JTPA 
prtjgram. Apparently, 29 states believe this type of information 
is important and are collecting it from their SDAs. 
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TYPLS OF SDAS 



Number of SDAs 



Typo SI) A 


Al. 


AK 




AR 


OA 


CO 


CT 


DE 


FL 


GA 


HI 


ID 


IL 


IN 


1 A 


KS 


KY 


LA 


ME 


MD 


MA 


Ml 


MN 


MS 


MO 


Slnql'^ coun+y 




1 


6 




26 


4 






8 


2 


4 




5 


3 








5 


1 


4 










J 


1 ancB of county 






1 




2 








1 








1 


















2 






1 

1 


Single city 






1 


1 


3 


1 






1 


1 






1 










1 






i 


1 

1 


X 




1 
1 


Coun+y csr+.^ 






2 


8 


6 


3 






13 


12 




6 


16 


14 


1 4 




7 


9 




5 




1 7 




1 

1 


Q 


City csrt,^ 










7 




9 






























1 








County/city csrt,^ 


2 


1 






6 


1 






1 


1 






2 




2 


5 


1 






1 




5 




1 


2 


S+atewlde 
















1 




































Balance of state 


1 


1 








1 


























1 










1 




Other 






1 




















1 








1 








14 




1 






Total 


3 


3 


II 


9 


50 


10 


9 


1 


24 


16 


4 


6 


26 


17 


16 


5 


9 


16 


2 


10 


15 


26 


12 


3 


15 



W 

z 
a 

H 

X 



6' 
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of 


SDAs. 












for 50 

S roTeS 




lypo J}f\ 


MT 


Nt 


NV 


NH 


NJ 


NM 


MS' 


NC 


ND 


OH 


OK 


OR 


i 

DA 


Rl 


SC 


SD 


TM 


TY 
1 A 


UT 


VT 


* 

VA 


WA 


WV 


Wl 


WY 


[3 ^ A n 4> a 

ror conTayQ 


Single county 








1 


1 1 




B 






5 


1 


1 


9 










1 


1 






1 


1 


4 




121 


20.8 


^ncfi of county 










2 




5 






2 




1 


1 










3 
















22, 


3.8 


Slnghd city . 










2 




4 






3 




2 


2 


• 






1 


2 






1 










33 


5.6 


Counfy csrt.^ 






2 




4 




17 


2 




19 


9 


4 


14 








12 


24 


8 






8 




12 




285 


49.1 


'^Ity csrt.^ 




























1 








1 
















19 


3.3 


Cnunf-y/cl ty csrt.^ 




2 








1 




4 




1 


2 




1 








1 


3 






1/ 


3 








62 


10.7 


St^ntowtdo 


















1 












1 










1 

1 










1 


6 


1 .0 


Bn/^<^ i \ f c 4r tk T t.'^ 


1 


1 




1 




1 




1 












1 


















1 








2. 1 


Othor 


1 


























1 




















I 




2,b 


3.6 




2 


5 


2 


2 


19 


2 


54 


12 


1 


30 


12 


B 


27 


3 


1 


1 


14 


34 


9 


1 


14 


12 


2 


17 


1 


•581 


100.0 



> 
PJ 

O 

H 
X 

H 



W 
O 

H 
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Type S()A 


Number of SDAs 


Total 

SDAs 


Percentage 


District of 
Co 1 umb I a 


American 
Samoa 


Guam 


Nt Mdrlana 
1 5 1 ands 


Puerto 
Rico 


Trust 
Terr I tor y 


Virgin 
1 s 1 ands 


Sub+ota 1 


Single county 


















121 


20.4 


Balance of coun+y 


















22 


3.7 


CIngle city 










1 






1 


34 


5.7 


County csrt.^ 














• 




285 


48.0 


City csrt.^ 


















19 


3.2 


County/cli-y csrt.® 


















62 


10.4 


Statewide 


1 


1 


1 


1 






1 


5 


n 


1 .9 


Balance of state 










1 






1 


13 


2.2 


Other 












6^ 




6 


27 




• 

Total 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


6= 


1 


13 


594 


100.0 



'"'Consortlumt 



^All of these SDAs are local con5or*tla consisting of 1 township consortium (Illinois), 15 cl ty/town^h Ip 
consortia (14 In Massachusetts and 1 in Rhode Island), 1 Indian reservation consortium (Arlaona), and 
4 rural concentrated employment progrotn CETA grantees (Kentucky, Minnesota, Montana, and Wisconsin). 

•^The six SDAs In the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands Includt? two republics and four states within 
the Federation of States. 
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JTPA TITLE II -A ALLOCATIONS FOR FIRST 9 MONTHS 



OP PROGRAM AND CONTRACTS AWARDED AT THE TIME OF 



GAO'S VISIT 



SDA 



Allocatioh 

for first Contracts 
9 months^ awarded 



Contracts 
awarded as 
percent of 
nonadminis- 

trative 
JTPA funds^ 



(millions) 



Dade/Monroe Ccnsortium 

Florida Panhandle 

State of South Carolina 

Southern Nevada 

Northern Nevada 

Alameda County 

Contra Costa County 

City of Boston 

Bristol County 

Prince Georges County 

Baltimore Metro Consortium 

Northeast Indiana 

Marion County 

Fremont Consortium 

Columbus/Franklin Consortium 



$ 9.53 


$ 6.98 


86 


1.51 


0.9^ 


77 


8.78C 


8.51 


114 


3.02 


1.55^ 


60 


1.79 


0.37 


24 


2.89 


2.09 


85 


1.95 


1.37 


83 


3. 29 


1.86® 


66 


1.60 


0.45 


33 


1.76 


1.15 


77 


7.59 


4.85^ 


75 


3.G6 


1.08 


35 


5.37 


4.86 


107 


1.92 


1.41 


86 


4.46 


1.86 


49 


$59.12 


$39.38 


78 



I 

/ 
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^Some SDA's allocations may include funds carried over from 
CETA. 

^Nona^lministrative funds are assumed to be 85 percent of the 
allocation because the act limits administrative expenses to 
15 percent. 

^South Carolina's total allocation was $17.12 million, but 
$8.36 million of this amount was actually administered by four 
subgrant areas. Our analysis includes only funds administered 
directly by the state. 



^An additional $693,000, or about 31 percent, of Southern 
Nevada "s training budget was not available for contracts 
because it was allocated to the program administrator to 
directly provide intake, assessment, counseling, job develop- 
ment, and placement services. 



^Contracts awarded by the Boston PIC totaleS $6.42 million, but 
$4.21 million of that amount was provided tty ebcternal sources, 
such as foundations and the contractors themselves. Only 
$2.21 million of JTPA funds were involved i|| the contracts. 

^'Most of Boston's contracts were funded from more than one 
source . 

^An additional $1.3 million, or about 17 percent, of the Balti- 
more Metro's base allocation was not available for contracts 
because it was assigned to the Baltimore Mayor's Office to pro- 
vide intake, classroom training, OJT, and job search. 
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States 
visited 



STATES AND SDR 3 GAD VISITED 



SDAs 
Location 



Narne 



Florida paae/Monroe County Csrt.^ Miami 

Florida I^mhandle Panama City 



South Carolina State of South Carolina 
Massachusetts 



Maryland 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Nevada 

California^ 

^Consortium. 



City of Boston 
Bristol County 

Prince Georges County 
Baltimore Metro Csrt.^ 

Northeast Indiana 
Marion County 

Frentxit Csrt.^ 
Coluntous/Frariklin Csrt.^ 

Soutl^m Nevada , 
Northern Nevada 

Alameda County 
Contra Costa County 



ColuTibia 

Boston 
Pall River 



Type 

County/city csrt.^ 
County csrt.^ 

Single state 

Single city 

City/ township csrt.^ 



Seat Plecisant Single county 
Baltimore County/city csrt.^ 



Fort Wayne 
Indianapolis 

Fratrant 
Colunnibus 

Las Vegas 
Reno 

Hayward 
Oonc»rd 



County/city csrt.^ 
i^ingle county 

City/oourty csrt.^ 
City/county csrt.^ 

County csrt.^ 
CJounty csrt.^ 

Balan^ of county 
Balance of county 



^V/e did not visit the California JTPA administrative agency because it was 
included in two other studies. 
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U.S. Dopartmunt of Labor 



ARSistfint Soc.'olary lor 
EmploymenI and rraining 
Washington, DC 20210 




NOV 21 1984 



Mr. Richard L. Pogel 
Director 

Human Resources Division 

U^S. General Accounting Office 

Washington, D.C, 20548 

Dear Mr. Fogel: 

In reply to your letter to Under Secretary Ford requesting 
comments on the draft GAO report entitled "Job Training 
Partnership Act: An Overview of the System/' the Department's 
response is enclosed . 

The Department appreciates the opportunity to couimeut on 
this r';por,t. 

• Sincerely, 




Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor 



Enclosure 
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GAO note: The following is a word-for-word copy of Labor's 

detailed conunents except that the page numbers have 
been changed to reflect the page numbers in this 
report. 

Our analysis follows Labor's comments. 

LABOR COMMENTS ; 

The Department recognizes that this report represents not 
only findings from the GAO 15 site study^ but also relies 
heavily on the telephone survey conducted by the National Alli- 
ance of Business in September and October of 1983* The study 
was, also coordinated with other organizations conducting studies 
at that time — the National Commission for Employment Policy, the 
National Governor's Association, and the National Association of 
Counties. Since the study was completed in February 1984, it is 
premature to draw conclusions as to the effectiveness of imple- 
mentation strategies at such an early stage in the development 
of a new program. The Department suggests that a full descrip- 
tion of the sources and timing of the data collection appear on 
the first page of the digest and that the disclaimer appearing 
on page 3—"... the information obtained should not be viewed as 
being representative of SDAs nationwide" — be noted^on the first 
page of the Digest. 

GAP ANALYSIS ; • 

Labor incorrectly characterizes our report as representing 
findings from 15 site studies and relying heavily on a National 
Alliance of Business telephone survey^ For the most part, our 
report was based on ,the results of a comi)rehensive questionnaire 
mailed to 43 states, the District of Columbia, and 6 ter^-itories 
and administered first hand to the 7 remaining states. , We also 
visited 15 SDAs, as indicated in Labor's comments. In addition, 
NAB cooperated with us and shared the nationwide data on SDAs 
which it obtained from its 1983 study. We used this information 
to supplement our limited SDA data. 

We concur with Labor's comment that it is premature to draw 
conclusions as to the effectiveness of the implementation stra- 
tegies and have avoided doing so. 

We have modified our report to provide a more detailed dis- 
closure of the sources and timincj of the data collection (see 
p. i) • 
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We recognize that, our sample of SDAs visited was limited— 
15 of 594 SDAs. However, as stated in the report, we supple- 
mented our information with similar data from NAB's nationwide 
telephone survey of SDAs. The report has been modified accord- 
ingly (see pp. 3 and 4). 

LABOR COMMENTS: 



•Page i, Digest, first paragraph — the description of the 
program would be more broadly applicable if the language found 
in Section 2 of the Act were used, rather than limiting its aims 
to the stated performance standards "to inoteaee participants' 
employment and earnings and to reduce theiry welfare dependency." 

GAO ANALYSIS ; 

We concur and have modified the report accordingly (see 
p. i). ^ 

LABOR C OMMENTS ; . 

"Pages iii and iv. Digest, and page 19, the Report, last 
sentence — in both instances, the Report presents a bias that, 
without formal written agreements, "... inadequate coordination 
could result." Since representatives of education, rehabilita- 
tion and public assistance agencies and the employment service 
sit on State Job Training Councils as well as on local Private 
Industry Councils, their membership enables agencies to keep in- 
formed of State and local plans and programs and to represent 
their clientele in the formulation of such plans and programs 
(page 22, Table 7 tends to support this point). Further, unless 
there is a mutual exchange of services and the need for ^finan- 
cial agreement, many organizations prefer to avoid the time con- 
suming negotiating processes and paperwork associated with pre- 
paring formal or informal written agreements. Since the survey 
and field work took place in the early months of JTPA, it would 
be premature to assume that all coordination efforts had been 
completed or subsequently foreclosed at this early stage of JTPA 
impl ementation . 

GAO ANALYSIS ; 

We agree that coordination agreements or arrangements do 
not have to be formal in nature or in written form in order to 
be successful. We modified our report to reflect that many 
states had neither written nor unwritten agreements or arrange- 
ments for coordination with other state agencies responsible for 
related programs. 
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We also modified our report to recognize that with the start of 
a new prog' juch as this, coordination efforts may not receive 
high priorxw. initially and that such efforts may evolve over 
time. (See pp. iii, and 19.) . * ■ 

LABOR COMMENTS ; 

"Pages vi and vii, Digest states "...if States use varying 
methods of adjusting the standards, meaningful comparisons of 
performance between States may noc be possible." There are no 
plans to compare the various states' performance with one an- 
other. Therefore, the need ^or uniformity in approach to ad- 
justing the performance standards has never been viewed* as 
inhibiting later' evaluation and assessment studies of the. pro- 
gram. Further i> page 54 would seem to imply that the lack of a 
requirement that SDAs collect data on all applications, as well 
as participants, is a deficiency in the'data system. Such data 
has never been a requirement in any prograr and, given the 
paperwork burden and emphasis of cost-effective management prac- 
ticeij, it would not seem appropriate to begin now. 

GAO ANALYSIS ; 

We have revised our report to state that the act does not 
require comparisons of^ performance between s^. ':es but that such 
comparisons would allow evaluation of the relative effectiveness 
of various program approaches. (See^p. 54.) We also removed 
the language from our report which Labor believed implied that 
data systems of SDAs who do not collect data for all eligible 
applicants are deficient. Our purpose in this section of the 
report was to point out that those who collect such data will be 
in a better position to determine which population groups may be 
Interested in the program but are not enrolled. Apparently, 
29 states view such information as being important and are col- 
lecting it from their SDAs. 

LABOR COMMENTS ; 

"The discussion on pages 49 through 55 would aem to imply 
that lack of uniform data collection requirements will inhibit 
the establishment of postprogram standards. The Department be- 
lieves national standards can be set on the basis of the Job 
Training Longitudinal Study once the required data base is com- 
piled in that system. 
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iAO ANAI.YSIS; 

We have modified our report to point out that Labor has 
instituted a longitudinal study that will collect postprogram 
data and provide a data base for establishing national post- 
program standards (see pp. 49 and 50). 

LABOR COMMENTS: 

^ Pages 33 and 34 — the discussion of "creaming" suggests 
that there are other subcategories that SDAs should be serving. 
The legislation identifies the economically disadvantaged as the 
target group and does not make any finer distinctions. if the 
report is to consider '^creaming*' as an issue# it s'lould provide 
its specific definition of the term "most in need" so the cate- 
gory can be measured. To raise such a vague unmeasurable term 
a« a criticism seems unfair. Moreover, there are hard data 
participant characteristics that indicate JTPA is serving essen- 
tially the same groups as CETA. GAG may want to consider in- 
cluding characteristics data in its discussion. 

GAP ANALYSIS ; 

As Labor correctly points out, generally, the law identi- 
fies eligible participants as those who are economically dis- 
advantaged and makes no finer distinction. We have modified our 
repott to emphasize that while the training needs of those 
within this eligibility group. differ in terms of length, type, 
and amount of training, targeting any specific groups among ^ 
those who are eligible would not be contrary to the act. (See 
p, 33 •) 
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